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SEEK OUT new horizons this year. Discover a 
great new travel experience: the Soviet Union! A 
thrilling land—vivid color, dynamic progress, bril- : 
liant achievement and scenic grandeur, in a mighty 
panorama. From bustling Baltic ports, down 
the epic- making Volga, over to the Black 
Sea — a glorious sweep of cultural, industrial 
and social advance! Nowhere is travel more ex- 
hilarating, nowhere less expensive. For all-in- 


clusive rates give you complete tour-transportation 
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<THE OPPENHEIM 
FAMILY” 


Mosfilm’s beautiful film version of Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s widely read novel “The 
Oppermans.” A distinguished cast includes 
Mikhoels, noted actor of the Jewish State 
Theatre of Moscow. Directed by Gregory 
Roshal. 


“NEW HORIZONS” 


Boris Chirkov scores again as Maxim in 
this latest of the great series of pictures 
by Gregory Kozintsev and Ilya Trauberg. 
After the November revolution Maxim is 
made Commissar of Finance and thwarts a 
counter-revolutionary plot. Music by 
Dmitry Shostakovitch. 


Sergei 


Eisenstein’s 
“ALEXANDER 
NEVSKY” 


The master film creator gives the world a 
great folk-epic of the Russian people. The 
story of Prince Alexander and his talented 
and brave leadership of the Russian peo- 
ple in expelling the German invaders of the 
XIIIth Century makes a superb screen spec- 
tacle and at the same time portrays events 
that teach prophetic lessons for our own 


day. 


Watch your local theatre for these 
Soviet films. 
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The inscription on the pylon of red porphyry 
rising from the center of the Soviet Pavilion 
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Greetings, Good Neighbors! 


HE Soviet Pavilion’s own message is a thousand 

times more eloquent and stirring than any words that 
can be written about it. Its serene and massive beauty ris- 
ing against the sky; its simplicity, its dignity, the power and 
truth it radiates, say more than we could ever say in years 
of editorials in SovierT Russta Topay. 

The minds of many Americans who have not understood 
the Soviet Union before are changed even as they look at 
the building, as they examine its exhibits, as they see the 
faces of the Soviet people. 

This is indeed, a piece of the Soviet Union come to 
Flushing Meadow, speaking in language that Americans 
understand, speaking to their brains and to their hearts. 
It shows us how close our neighbors in the Soviet Union 
really are to us. And not only as neighbors across the nar- 
row Bering Straits, and over new air trails blazed by 
Soviet flyers. There’s a kinship in things we like. We 
Americans like these Soviet people who seem to be surging 
forward to greet us as we enter the Pavilion. We like 
the warmth and fellowship in their faces, their love of 
life, their exuberance. We like their direct ways, and 
their true democracy. We like what they have done, as 
we see on the walls the historic stages that led up to their 
great October Revolution. We understand and respect a 
people who could not live under the yoke of slavery, who 
refuse to bend their backs to any master. 

We understand a people who recognize no obstacle in 
opening up and building up the biggest land on earth, in 
laying shining rails through trackless wilderness and frozen 
taiga, in flinging high invisible tracks through the air over 
untold distances, into unknown regions, 

We understand and like these Soviet people. We like 
these Soviet workers who build great factories and then 
become their directors. We like that young man on top 
of the Pavilion, his brawn and his intelligence. We like 
these collective farmers, making the Soviet land produce 
so richly, 

We like these boys and girls, whose bodies grow strong 
and firm and beautiful in their joyous mass sport move- 
ment, and whose eager minds reach to the ends of the earth 
and the depths of the earth and out into cosmic spaces 
seeking to learn unknown things, to conquer natural forces 
with science and put them to the service of mankind. 

We understand and like these fine young aviators with 
strong workers’ faces, these Soviet poets who sing the 
radiant life of their land, these artists who seek to reach the 
hearts of its millions through paint and clay and marble. 

Through this Pavilion Americans will come to know 
better the great leaders of the Soviet people, who are at 

one with the people, who live with them, work with them, 





Plaque of Lenin and Stalin in Hall of Nations 


understand them, and love them. The building is in itself 
a monument to Lenin, the great leader of the Revolution, 
who foresaw in such minute detail the course that must be 
pursued to insure the complete victory of socialism, and the 
happiness of all the people; and to Stalin, the great builder, 
who has followed so surely the course that Lenin charted, 
who grows in stature as socialism grows, as the whole peo- 
ple grow. It is a monument to the other great leaders and 
organizers who are helping to build “an abode full of light 
and sunshine for all the people.” But most of ail, it is a 
monument to the whole living Soviet people, to their unity 
and their strength. 

The Soviet Pavilion brings a glowing message from a 
whole nation united in a mighty effort to make life better 
for all its people. Americans who are true to their own 
traditions, Americans who love liberty and democracy and 
human dignity and peace, cannot fail to respond. 

Yes, we understand and like these Soviet people, and we 
thank them for this message they have brought us. We 
greet them as good neighbors, and we hope this is the be- 
ginning of closer, richer friendship and cooperation for 
peace and a better world order. 


Genevieve Taggard— 


"The Soviet Pavilion at the Fair speaks in tangible language for 
Americans who insist that seeing is believing. It is not news that 
Socialism has been victorious in one country for the first time in 
history, it is not news, and yet it is very nice to see something tang- 


‘ible from that country, not just hear the fact stated as a bare fact. 


The face of a collective farmer leads to collective farms, and they 
lead in turn to something else—the society around the farm. Most 
of the time we must, in this busy world, sacrifice the concrete ap- 
proach. But in this case we can touch and observe,—break up the 
concept. And then Americans want to use the end-test on the whole 
matter; they wish to estimate the USSR in terms of human happiness 
and survival power. That is why when they come near the building 
they say, ‘Look it is real marble.’ And after they have inspected 
the big painting in the main entrance: "What swell people.’ 

"The Pavilion is intelligent—it takes care of the crowds, and gives 
them relaxation and space. It is beautiful. It glows with human 
warmth. And it leaves an exultant and triumphant image. Man can 
be victorious over the problems that seem too great for him. The 
feeling is everywhere expressed. | like the place so much that | 
expect to go back to it often—long after | know every exhibit by 
heart. To watch my countrymen respond to these ideas in marble, 
film, steel and paint." 





Viacheslav M. Molotov 


HE appointment of Viacheslav M. Molotov, Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars, as Com- 


missar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, empha- , 


sizes the very great importance which the Soviet Union 
attaches to its foreign relations at this juncture in world 
affairs. Events since the appointment have already re- 
vealed the absurdity of speculations rife at the time to the 
effect that the replacement of Mr. Litvinov, after his ten 
years at this post, marked some extraordinary change in 
Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet Union has not changed 
its foreign policy, nor is its foreign policy determined by this 
or that individual. Soviet foreign policy flows logically 
from Soviet internal policy, in which the preservation of 
peace and orderly international relations has always been 
a paramount concern. And the placing of its foreign policy 
at this decisive moment in history in the hands of the head 
of the government can only be understood as a move to 
impress on other powers the fact that in dealing with the 
Soviet Union they are dealing with a great and powerful 
nation whose voice must be considered in any serious pro- 
gram of resistance to aggression, and who must be dealt 
with on terms of absolute equality and absolute reciprocity. 

Viacheslav Molotov was born in 1890 in Kukark, Viatka 
Gubernia (now the Kirovsk Region) in the family of a 
salesman. An old Bolshevist, he began his revolutionary 
activity as a student, and joined the Bolshevik Party in 
1906. Between numerous periods of arrest and exile, Mo- 
lotov completed his studies at the Petersburg Polytechnical 
Institute and carried on active party work. He was a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Pravda from its inception, 
and in this connection was closely associated with Lenin 
and Stalin. He was active in guiding the work of the 
Bolshevik fraction in the State Duma. After a period of 
underground work in Petersburg, Molotov transferred his 
activities to Moscow where he reestablished the Bolshevik 
organization that had been destroyed by the Tsarist secret 
police at the beginning of the world war. After a period of 
exile in 1915, Molotov returned to Petrograd as a member 
of the Central Committee of the Party. During the Feb- 
ruary Revolution of 1917 Molotov was a member of the 
Petrograd Committee of the Bolsheviks and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet. 

During the October Revolution Molotov was one of 
the most active Bolshevik leaders, and was a member of 
the Military Revolutionary Committee which guided the 
uprising during the October days. 

In 1918 Molotov became chairman of the Council of 
National Economy in Petrograd and the Northern dis- 
trict, and in 1919 he was elected chairman of the Nizhni 
Novgorod Province Executive Committee. After being 
elected a candidate to the Central Executive Committee 
of the Party at the Ninth Congress, Molotov was elected 
a full member in 1921, at the Tenth Congress. Later he 
was elected a candidate to the Political Bureau, of which 
he has been a member since 1926. 

Molotov was secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Party for nine years until 1930, when he was elected Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars. He is also 
a deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. He has the 
deep esteem and affection of his co-workers in the Govern- 
ment and the. whole Soviet people and is Stalin’s closest 
collaborator and friend. 

Molotov has written a number of books that have be- 





































































































Viacheslav M. Molotov 


come standard on questions of Party Construction, socialist 
reorganization of the villages and various phases of Soviet 
economy. Within the last few years he has become 
increasingly well known to the outside world through his 
authoritative statements on Soviet foreign policy, and his 
masterly presentation of the accomplishments and the goals 
of the Soviet Five-Year Plans. 

Molotov represents the highest type of Soviet states- 
manship, combining a thorough practical knowledge of all 
the vast economic problems which must be coordinated in 
the running of the Soviet State, with a deep appreciation 
of the cultural values which must be part of the equip- 
ment of the new Soviet man. He is profoundly concerned 
with the educational problem, and especially “the historic 
task of raising the cultural and technical level of the work- 
ing class to the level of engineers and technicians.” In 
his recent report to the Eighteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party he dwelt at length on the methods and plans 
necessary to eliminate the gap between mental and manual 
labor, to create a new type of human being combining in- 
tellectual and physical development. Concluding that re- 
port, Molotov said: 


“Communism grows out of what has been created by cap- 
italism, out of its best and varied achievements in economics, 
in material life, in culture. Communism remakes all these 
values and achievements in its own way, not in the interests 
of an upper clique of society, but in the interests of the whole 
of mankind. 

“We should spare no energy in studying this cultural 
heritage. We need to know it completely, to have a profound 
knowledge of it. Everything produced by capitalism and by 
the preceding history of mankind should be utilized and a 
new abode built out of the bricks created by the labor of the 
people in the course of many centuries—an abode suitable for 
the life of the people, spacious, full of life and sunshine.” 
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The New Soviet Ambassador 





PENING the Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, Ambassador Oumansky quoted words 
spoken eight years ago by Joseph Stalin about certain quali- 
' ties which Soviet people admire in Americans—their effi- 
ciency and simplicity, their “healthy attitude towards work 
and practical affairs” and “their democratic spirit.” 

These words were spoken during an interview which 
the German writer, Emil Ludwig, had with Joseph Stalin 
in 1931, and it is interesting to know that Mr. Oumansky 
himself acted as interpreter during this interview. 

An unusually sensitive skill with language, combined 
| with a broad international political experience, brought 
' Mr. Oumansky the unique and important privilege of 
_ being the trusted participant in three such international in- 
' terviews, each of which were of world importance. Each 
' was an authoritative declaration of Soviet policy and each, 
* interestingly enough, gave some special attention to the 
United States. 

To the English author, Mr. H. G. Wells, Stalin spoke 
with deep perception about contemporary problems in the 
United States, of “the outstanding personal qualities of 
President Roosevelt, his initiative, courage and determi- 
nation . . . one of the strongest figures among all the cap- 
tains of the contemporary capitalist world.” Discussing 
Soviet American relations with an American publisher, 
Stalin said: 

“American democracy and the Soviet system may peace- 
fully exist side by side and compete with each other.” 

The special qualities required of an interpreter on such 
important occasions are the qualities necessary to an ambas- 
sador. It is the task of an ambassador to interpret. He 
must be able to translate easily and idiomatically, not only 
the language, but also the political thought and culture of 
two peoples. He must seek for easy and cordial under- 
standing between his own people and those to whom he is 
accredited. This work of interpretation runs both ways 
and requires the highest skill. 

At a moment when the course of history, perhaps even 
the very balance of the world’s peace, may be affected by 
the relations between these two countries, the United States 
is fortunate to have in Washington a Soviet Ambassador 
who already knows American speech and American ways 
profoundly. Mr. Oumansky has been intimately associ- 
ated with the development of Soviet-American relations. 
He took part in the negotiations in Washington which es- 
tablished normal diplomatic relations in November 1933. 


































In 1936 he was appointed Counsellor of the Embassy in ~ 


Washington where, since June, 1938, he has been Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim. 

Constantine A. Oumansky was born in 1902 in Nikolaev 
in the Ukraine. The Revolution of 1917 interrupted his 
studies in high school. In 1918, while continuing his edu- 
cation at Moscow University, he entered journalism and 
worked in various capacities on Moscow newspapers and 
with the official Soviet news agency. From 1922 to 1926 
he was foreign editor of the Telegraph Agency of the 
USSR (TASS), later its correspondent in Rome; in 1928- 
1930 he was Manager of the Paris Bureau of that agency 
and was its special correspondent in Geneva and elsewhere 
in western Europe. 

From 1930 to 1936 he served as Chief of the Press 
Division of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Mos- 
cow. During this period he was frequently attached to 


Soviet delegations of important international conferences 
in Geneva and elsewhere. 

During his first visit in 1933, and ever since his appoint- 
ment to the Embassy at Washington, Mr. Oumansky’s 
wide travels throughout the United States have made him 
familiar with the most varied conditions of this country. 
He has lectured at many American universities. His ready 
wit and frank response to questions, together with a quick 
appreciation of American phrase, have won the warm ad- 
miration of large audiences. 

During his three years with the Embassy in Washing- 
ton, his government has called upon Mr. Oumansky for 
special tasks requiring more than ordinary diplomatic 
skill and political understanding—both of which he has in 
good measure. He was responsible for the preparation 
of the vast amount of necessary technical assistance which 
contributed to the success of the flight across the North 
Pole by Valery Chkalov in the summer of 1937 and simi- 
larly for the record-breaking distance flight of another So- 
viet plane to Southern California in the same year. The 
skill and unsparing energy with which he directed these 
difficult scientific undertakings were revealed again in con- 
nection with the recent flight of Kokkinaki. 

On behalf of a great host of warm friends in the Uni- 
ted States, we extend the heartiest greetings to the new 
Ambassador from the Soviet Union. His Embassy has an 
urgent and responsible mission. Elsewhere in this issue we 
publish the speeches exchanged by Mr. Oumansky and Mr. 
Roosevelt when the former presented his credentials. On 
that occasion the new Ambassador said that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are close neighbors—a few 
miles across Bering Strait, a short flight over the North 
Pole or along the Great Circle Route. Acting as good 
neighbors they can contribute powerfully to the defense 
of world peace against the enemies of humanity. 








Thomas Mann— 


““ PANE of the things that impressed me most at the dedica- 

tion of the Soviet Pavilion at the New York World's Fair 
in the speech of the Soviet Ambassador and in the whole ex- 
hibit was the attitude of the Soviet Union toward peace. There 
is no question that Russia is a peaceful country, that it belongs 
to the peace front of the world, that it stands firmly for peace. 
One does not have to agree with all its internal policies to see 
this. To me, this is the great and decisive difference between 
the Soviet Union and the Fascist states. It was because | feel 
this so strongly, and because | feel that it is essential to 
strengthen and unite all forces working for peace and democ- 
racy, that | was glad to attend the opening of the Soviet 
Pavilion. The Soviet Ambassador in his speech at the Pavilion 
made the attitude of the Soviet Union toward peace very clear, 
and | was very glad to hear Mayor LaGuardia also pay tribute 
to the importance of the Soviet Union in the preservation of 
world peace and the prevention of further acts of force and 
intimidation by the Fascist countries. 

“My personal relations with Russia are very old because | 
have always loved and admired Russian literature. The deep- 
est impressions of my youth were made by the great Russian 
writers Pushkin, Gogol, Turgeniev, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky. For 
this reason | was especially interested in the Hall of Literature 
and ‘the Press at the Pavilion, and glad to see how the Soviet 
government cherishes and reprints the great Russian classics 
in huge editions. | was flattered and proud, too, to see my 
own work there. They have published some very fine editions 
of my books in the Soviet Union. 

"| had a very fine impression of the Russian Pavilion itself. 
It is an imposing and dignified structure. | think it is one of the 
finest—perhaps the finest building at the Fair. From the ex- 
hibits | gained a most interesting impression of the new Russia. 
| enjoyed especially the little moving pictures that illustrate 
the various exhibits and the scenes showing the old and new 
Russian village and to see the many evidences of great social 
progress.” 
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Below — a rear view of the Soviet Pavilion. It is divided 
into eleven sections, each representing one of the eleven 
Constituent Republics that make up the USSR, bearing the 
official seal of each and a bas relief depicting the life of 





its people. The eleven republics are Russia (RSFSR), the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Azerbaidjan, Armenia, Georgia, 
Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, Kazakhstan and Kirg- 
hizia. Above is the bas relief and seal of the RSFSR. 


Mary-Nelle Griffith 





Faets About the Land of Soviets 


Thousands of Americans will be discovering the real Soviet Union for the first time through its 

Pavilion at the World's Fair. They will see the faces of its people, learn something of their achieve- 

ments and their way of life, feel kinship with the pioneering scientific spirit which leads them on to 

ever new conquests of nature. They will want to know more. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY therefore 
offers these facts as a basis for closer study and understanding of the USSR. 


HAT used to be called Russia is today called the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It has the 
largest continuous territory in the world, occupies one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface, has an area of 8,173,550 square 
miles. It is nearly three times as large as the United 
States, ninety times as large as England. It stretches from 
the Arctic Circle to Afghanistan, from Poland to the 
Pacific Ocean. One end is only fifty-five miles from 
Alaska, another only nine miles from India. Its popula- 
tion of 170,467,186 is the third largest in the world. 
The Soviet Union has every type of climate, from the 
ice of the north to the hot valleys of the Soviet sub-tropics. 
Its animals vary from polar bear to tiger, its plants from 
Arctic moss to citrus fruits, tea and cotton. Between 
these extremes lie vast fertile plains, long rivers, lofty 
mountains; lands rich in natural resources, teeming cities, 
industrial centers, prosperous kolhozes (collective farms). 


Land of Great Change 


By man’s deliberate will, the entire country has been 
changed since the great October Socialist Revolution of 
1917, The people have become the masters of the riches 
of the country, whose industrial output they have advanced 
to first place in Europe and second place in the world, 
second only to the United States. They have become mas- 
ters of their own lives. They have ended exploitation of 
man by man. They have eliminated class privileges. They 
have achieved economic security, economic and _ political 
equality; and have brought about a great advance in science 
and culture. Crises, poverty, unemployment and destitu- 
tion have disappeared. 

With the transformation of the social order the very 
face of the land has been changed. The new rulers of the 
land, the people themselves, have transformed Russia from 
a place of stagnation and decay to a place of surging 
growth and progress in every field. New gigantic indus- 
tries, unknown in the old Russia, have been created. Old 
cities have been reconstructed and 230 new ones have 
been built. Modern towns now rise above the icy wastes 
of the Arctic, the taigas of Siberia, the deserts of Central 
Asia. Cotton now blooms in former wastelands of Cen- 
tral Asia, and even as far north as the Ukraine. Through 
new varieties originated by Soviet scientists, wheat and 
vegetables now grow within the Arctic Circle. Moscow 
is no longer an inland capital ; canals unite it with the 
open sea. In remote regions like Karaganda in the Kazakh 
steppes and Kuznetsk in Siberia, the earth has been made 
to yield _vast new stores of minerals. Aviation has con- 
guered time and space, bringing the peoples of this exten- 
sive land closer to each other and to the world. 

Vast areas have been explored and added to the map— 
the greatest enlargement of the habitable earth since the 


discovery of the Americas and Australia. The Arctic ter- ~ 


ritory now being developed has an area equal to the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR. 

For the first time and on the largest scale in history, the 
Soviet Union is harnessing the forces of nature by scien- 
tific plan for the service of all. 

By man’s deliberate will, man himself has been changed. 
A great people held back by centuries of tsarist oppres- 
sion now stands in the front rank of modern civilization. 


Land of Riches 


In the Soviet Union, the rapid development of knowl- 
edge and of economic power go hand in hand. Yearly 
scientific expeditions have discovered that the country’s 
natural resources exceed all previous estimates. 

Even today, the USSR is far from completely explored, 
but the data already accumulated shows that it occupies first 
place among the countries of the world in deposits of oil, 
iron ore, phosphates, potassium salts, manganese ore, peat, 
gold and platinum, and second place in coal deposits. By 
1934 all the elements known to man had been discovered 
within the country. 

Oil deposits in Tsarist Russia were calculated at about 
850,000,000 tons. By 1937, new findings under the Soviet 
Government had brought the figure for geological deposits 
up to 6,376,000,000 tons. The proved oil deposits are 
3,877,000,000 tons, or 55 per cent of the world’s proved 
deposits. Dozens of new oil fields have been discovered 
and put into exploitation in Azerbaidjan, Grozny, the Mai- 
kop Region, Daghestan, Emba, Bashkiria, the Volga region, 
the Ukraine, Central Asia and the Perm district. 

According to the latest data, the USSR has practically 
as much iron ore underground as the rest of the world put 
together. Its deposits of potassium salts supplying chemical 
fertilizers for agriculture are five times as great as the 
world . supplies outside the Soviet Union. Supplies of 
apatite at Khibin are practically inexhaustible, the Ural 
mountains are fabulously rich in minerals and precious 
stones, undreamed of wealth is being located and procured 
in the once blank spaces of the Arctic, the high Pamirs, 
Siberia, the Kara Kum desert, the Tien Shan Mountains. 

Until 1917, most of this great wealth lay locked in the 
earth, undiscovered and unused. But the Soviet Govern- 
ment has unloosed the mighty productive resources of the 
land, its rich earth and rivers and forests, its iron and coal 
and precious minerals, and utilized them throughout Soviet 
industry and agriculture to raise the living standards of 
the people. 

As regards rate of growth, socialist industry holds first 
place in the world. Compared with 1913 Soviet industry 
has grown 908.8 per cent. 

The natural resources of the USSR are vast enough to 
insure steady progress in the country’s economic develop- 
ment for an indefinite time. 








Land of Social Progress 


The Soviet state came into being in November 1917 
(October, old style), as a result of the socialist revolution 
of the working class in alliance with the poor peasants, 
headed by the Bolshevik Party and its great leaders, Lenin 
and Stalin. 

All power in the USSR belongs to the toilers of town 
and country as represented by the Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies. The land, the waters, mineral deposits, 
forests, mills, factories, railways, water and air transporta- 
tion, credit and banking institutions, means of communica- 
tion, state farms, machine and tractor stations, the housing 
in the urban and industrial centers are the property of the 
whole people. 

The Soviet Constitution defines various kinds of prop- 
erty as follows: 


Article 5: Socialist property in the USSR exists either in 
the form of state property (the possession of the whole 
people), or in the form of cooperative and collective-farm 
property (property of an individual or property of a co- 
operative association). 

Article 7: Public enterprises in collective farms and co- 
operative organizations, with their livestock and imple- 
ments, the products of the collective farms and cooperative 
organizations, as well as their common buildings, constitute 
the common, socialist property of the collective farms and 
cooperative organizations. 

In addition to its basic income from the public, collective 
farm enterprise, every household in a collective farm has 
for its personal use a small plot of land attached to the 
dwelling and, as its personal property, a subsidiary estab- 
lishment on the plot, a dwelling house, livestock, poultry, 
and minor agricultural implements—in accordance with the 
statutes of the agricultural artel. 

Article 8: The land occupied by collective farms is se- 
cured to them for their use free of charge and for an un- 
limited time, that is, in perpetuity. 

Article 9: Alongside the socialist system of economy, 
which is the predominant form of economy in the USSR, 
the law permits the small private economy of individual 
peasants and handicraftsmen based on their personal labor 
and precluding the exploitation of the labor of others, 

Article 10: The right of citizens to personal ownership 
of their income from work and of their savings, of their 
dwelling houses and subsidiary household economy, their 
household furniture and utensils and articles of personal 
use and convenience, as well as the right of inheritance of 
personal property of citizens, is protected by law. 


Under tsarism, ten per cent of the population—capital- 
ists, landlords, rich peasants—received eighty per cent of 
the national income. In the USSR the whole of the na- 
tional income goes for the benefit of the whole people. 
Today, 99.97 per cent of the output of all Soviet industry 
is produced on a socialist basis; and 99.4 per cent of the 
yrain acreage is cultivated by kolhozes (collective farms) 
and sovhozes (state farms). The annual income of the vast 
majority of the people has greatly increased, their living 
and cultural standards raised to levels undreamed of in 
the old days. 


Land of Planned Economy 


All economic activity in the USSR is based upon a sin- 
gle general plan of national economy in the shaping of 
which the people participate. All industrial, commercial, 
social, agricultural, and educational enterprises work in 
accordance with a plan which they undertake to carry out 
within a given period. Every planned task is an integral 
part of the general Five-Year Plan covering the whole of 
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the national economy. Socialist planned economy has elim. 
inated economic depressions, has abolished unemployment, 

The First Five-Year Plan, started in 1928 and com. 
pleted early in 1932, a year ahead of schedule, enabled 
the USSR to build a powerful industry, to make the coyp. 
try industrially independent and well equipped for defense, 
Agriculture has become a collective modern enterprise con. 
ducted on the largest scale in the world. 

The First Five-Year Plan laid the economic foundations 
for a socialist society ; the Second, completed in 1937, elim. 
inated all exploiting classes, abolished the causes for the 
exploitation of man by man. According to Viacheslay 
Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commis 
sars: “Socialism, the first phase of communism, has in the 
main already been built in our country. Our society now 
consists of two classes friendly to each other, of workers 
and peasants united in a common cause, the cause of build- 
ing communism. The line of demarcation between the 
two classes of the working people of the USSR is becoming 
obliterated more and more, as is also the line between these 
classes and the intelligentsia, which is engaged in mental 
labor for the benefit of Soviety society.” 


A Free Federation of Peoples 


The Soviet Union consists of eleven constituent Soviet 
Socialist republics: Russia, itself a federation; the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Azerbaidjan, Armenia, Georgia, Turkmenia, 


the Uzbek SSR, the Tadjik SSR, the Kazakh SSR and 


The left wing of the Pavilion, showing sculptural group by Muravin 
and Lysenko depicting the heroism of socialist construction, and bas 
relief of Stalin 
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The Soviet Pavilion opens wide its doors to its American guests 


Kirghizia. Most of these Union Republics include nu- 
merous autonomous units—autonomous republics, districts 
and regions—of the many peoples of the Soviet Union. 
The republics have equal rights. Each constituent repub- 
lic is free to secede from the Union. Il activities are 
conducted in the native language of a republic. 

Racial and national hostility have been abolished in the 
USSR. The law severely punishes anyone guilty of 
fomenting racial animosity or discrimination. On this 
point the Constitution of the USSR reads: 

Article 123: Equality of the rights of citizens of the 

USSR, irrespective of their nationality or race, in all spheres 


of economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an 
indefeasible law. 


Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of or, con- 
versely, any establishment of direct or indirect privileges 
for, citizens on account of their race or nationality, as well 
as any advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness or 
hatred or contempt, is punishable by law. 

Within the socialist framework of the Soviet Union, 
each national group has every facility for developing its 
own culture. Following a policy outlined by Joseph Stalin 
more than two decades ago, the USSR has given full op- 
portunity for the economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of all the nationalities of the Union. The cultures 
of the various peoples are, in Stalin’s phrase, “national in 
form, socialist in content.” 


Land of Democracy 


The word soviet means council. It appears in the name of 


the USSR and the various republics because the political 


unit on which the country is based is the soviet, or council 
ot the working people; and because these soviets, democrati- 
cally elected, are the governing bodies of the country, from 
the local soviets to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. The 
highest body of authority is the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, which exercises the legislative power. One cham- 
ber of this body, the Soviet of the Union, is elected by the 
citizens of the USSR on the basis of one deputy for every 
300,000 inhabitants for a term of four years. The other 
chamber, the Soviet of Nationalities, consists of deputies 
elected directly by the citizens of the USSR from the con- 
stituent and autonomous republics, and local autonomous 
bodies. Each Union Republic is entitled to twenty-five 
deputies; each Autonomous Republic ‘to eleven; each Au- 
tonomous Region to five; and each national area to one. 
The two chambers have equal right to initiate legislation. 

All citizens eighteen years old and over have the right 
to vote for deputies to the Soviets and to run for office. 

Women have equal rights with men in all spheres of 
life—economic, social, political and cultural. They are 
guaranteed full equality in work, payment for work, rest 
and leisure, social insurance and education, and the right 
to vote and to be elected to office on equal terms with 
men. 

According to Article 2 of the Constitution: 

The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, which grew 
and attained strength as a result of the overthrow of the 


landlords and capitalists and the achievement of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, constitute the political foundation 


of the USSR. 
In the Soviet Union there are no capitalists, landlords, 
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merchants or usurious peasants (kulaks). The whole able. 
bodied population is engaged in useful work or study in 
industry, agriculture, professions or the arts. The best 
people of the Soviet Union, known throughout the coun- 
try for outstanding achievements or heroic acts in all these 
fields, are nominated and elected to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

To strengthen socialist society, the Constitution of the 
USSR guarantees citizens the rights of free speech, free 
press and free assemblage. These rights are ensured under 
Article 125 of the Constitution by placing at the disposal 
of all the workers (industrial, office and professional) and 
all the farmers and their organizations, printing presses, 
supplies of paper, public buildings, the streets, the means of 
communication and other material requisites for the ex- 
ercise of these rights. The right of association is guar- 
anteed under Article 126 as follows: 


In conformity with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to develop the organizational initiative and 
political activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the 
USSR are ensured the right to unite in public organiza- 
tions—trade unions, cooperative associations, youth organ- 
izations, sport and defense organizations, cultural, technical 
and scientific societies; and the most active and politically 
conscious citizens in the ranks of the working class and 
other sections of the working people unite in the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), which is the 
vanguard of the working people in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the socialist system and is the lead- 
ing core of all organizations of the working people, both 
public and state. 


The Soviet Union has introduced and developed many 
new democratic forms. Democracy in the USSR begins 
at the points of immediate concern to the citizen—where 
he works, through shop meetings and wall newspapers: 
where he lives, through tenants’ meetings; at the children’s 
camps and schools, where parents assist in the activities; 
in economic management and policy, through workers’ dis- 
cussions of economic plans; in the expansion of production 
and the improvement of quality, through the Stakhanovite 
movement and production conferences; on the kolhozes 
(collective farms), where the kolhozniki plan their activi- 
ties and choose the farm management themselves; in the 
distribution of goods through the consumers’ cooperatives; 
in civic affairs through workers’ brigades which inspect 
stores, schools, restaurants, housing; in the administration 
of the huge social insurance funds through the trade 
unions; in culture and art through the numerous cultural 
organizations, groups and clubs in the factories and on the 
kolhozes; in political life through meetings and elections 
which range from local administrative bodies to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. Soviet citizens exert direct 
influence on public affairs through access to newspaper 
columns, through regular worker and peasant correspon- 
dents and communications to editors and public officials. 

All these democratic forms are implemented. Decisions 
of parents’, tenants’, workers’ and farmers’ meetings are 
carried into effect. 


Land of Large Scale Agriculture 


Of all the fundamental changes which the Soviet Union 
has effected, the transformation of agriculture is one of 
the most extraordinary. In tsarist days, millions of Russian 
peasants wore rags, starved, were kept illiterate and super- 
stitious. Most of the land belonged to the tsar’s family, 
the monasteries, the landlords and kulaks—grasping 
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peasants who became rich through exploiting the labor of 
their poorer neighbors and through usury. The word 
kulak means literally “fist,” and expresses the contempt of 
the people for these exploiter elements in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Prior to the Revolution, thirty per cent of all peasants 
had no horses; thirty-four per cent no implements; more 
than fifteen per cent were landless shepherds tending the 
flocks of the landlords and kulaks. The peasants’ tools 
were ten million plows of which eight million were wooden 
and seventeen and a half million wooden harrows. 

Today the Soviet farmer leads the world in large-scale 
mechanized agriculture. 

A kolhoz (collective farm) unites farmers on the basis 
of common means of production and organized labor per- 
formed in common, with the farm’s income distributed in 
accordance with labor performed. The kolhoz is equipped 
with the most advanced agricultural technique and science. 

Eighty per cent of the tillage and harvesting on the 
kolhozes is done by Machine and Tractor Stations—gov- 
ernment enterprises which help the kolhozniki cultivate 
their land at very low cost. There are now 6,350 Ma- ree 
chine and Tractor Stations. Soviet agriculture in 1938 ¥# ee dete 
used over 483,500 tractors and 153,500 harvester com- é . [or tye - 
bines. The cash income of the collective farms was over fart 
14,000,000,000 rubles in 1937. The average amount of z 
grain received per collective farm household in the grain- ee Sa 2 peer 3423 D4 
growing region rose from over one metric ton (2,200 lbs.) FER tte s if 
in 1933 to over 2.3 metric tons in 1937, exclusive of seed, ae . : y rad OTe i 
emergency seed stocks, fodder for the collectively-owned a Z 
cattle, grain deliveries and payments in kind for work per- 
formed by the Machine and Tractor stations. In addi- 
tion, the kolhozniki had the produce of their personally- « } * 
owned cattle and plots of land. The 18,800,000 kolhoz : ; - 7 
households are prosperous and culturally advanced. For 
them as for the workers, hunger, poverty and ignorance are 
ended forever. 
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Tsarist Russia imported most of its machinery from eae 
abroad. It had no automobile or aviation industries; it : eee ce rt 
manufactured no tractors or harvester combines. Today : \ | 4 
the Soviet Union’s industrial output is over nine times as i ie ~ 
great as that of tsarist Russia. It ranks first in Europe, : \ A 
second in the world in the gross output of industry. oe = . 
Soviet industrial output in large scale industry was valued Oo: ie’ Be “te ¥ i “= 
at 100,375,000,000 rubles in 1938, compared with 11 billion ‘ - _ Fee . 
rubles in 1913. ee Fle Wee SY, 

Industrial transformation has touched every product, vg 
every aspect of life—coal and oil, electric power and rail- 2a BS ey OF 
ways, water transportation and airways, clothes and radio, % 1G + . 4 
city and village. nye Re 

Entire new industries have been created, among them 
non-ferrous metallurgy, synthetic rubber production, chem- ; 
icals, automobiles, tractors, harvester combines, aviation, ' a ‘ *F 
Precision instruments and machine-building. Vast new in- oe PT Re WeS 
dustrial centers have been constructed throughout the coun- . Pali We a. + 
try, such as Magnitogorsk in the Urals; Kuzbas in Siberia; mn io y “aw , ~~ 
the chemical industry on the Kola peninsula; Stalinogorsk "% aw sn ~ A woe Ne » A 
near Moscow; the copper smelting plants on the shores of 5 : fF = he oak, Lone t 


Lake Balkhash, etc. a & ae | pets 


Right—the great annual sport parade in Moscow's Red Square. Left ) ae YY , ; puwedg 
and page—reading down—A square in Kiev, capital of the Ukraine;  . e/ 7 ; . 
street in Khabarovsk, center of the Far Eastern Territory; Stalinabad, 7 Hf} , ey SA 
capital of Tadjikistan; Alma Ata, capital of Kazakhstan; Balneological F/if, ne ee ro SS 

Institute in Tbilisi, capital of Georgia / ; : 
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The USSR is an economically independent industrial 
power. Socialist industry accounts for 99.7 per cent of 
the total industrial output, private industry for only 0.03 
per cent. 

From 1933 to 1938, the national income of the USSR 
rose from 48,500,000,000 rubles to 105,000,000,000 
rubles; its annual payroll from 34,953,000,000 rubles to 
96,425,000,000 rubles; the average annual wage of indus- 
trial workers from 1,513 to 3,447 rubles. At the same 
time there has been a proportionate increase in the defense 
capacity of the Soviet Union, ensuring its power to repel 
any foreign aggressor and to contribute effectively to inter- 
national peace. 

The workers employed in these industries, as all em- 
ployed persons in the Soviet Union, are protected in their 
conditions of work by the most thorough going labor code 
in the world. The powerful Soviet trade unions, in which 
24,000,000 industrial, professional and office workers are 
organized, administer social insurance funds and see to it 
that the elaborate system of labor protection, safety devices 
and general healthful conditions of work are rigidly ob- 
served. The unions exert a tremendous influence in raising 
labor productivity. Through them the workers realize their 
social and cultural needs, and through them the workers 
exert democratic control over their own conditions of life 
and labor. The initiative of the workers has found expres- 
sion in the Stakhanov movement which, by improved 
methods of work, devised by the workers themselves, has 
greatly raised labor productivity and workers’ incomes. 


Land of New Cities 


Tsarist Russia was notorious for its poor housing, 
wretched streets. The Soviet Union has built 230 new 
cities around various industrial enterprises, and recon- 
structed its old cities. Some of the new cities are: Zapo- 
rozhye, built around the hydroelectric station on the 
Dnieper River in the Ukraine; Kirovsk, beyond the Arctic 
Circle; the modern town around the automobile plant at 
Gorky; Monchegorsk, built around the gigantic copper 
smelting plant on the peninsula. In the midst of the 
Siberian forests has arisen Komsomolsk, built by young 
men and women who chose to participate in this great 
pioneering adventure. In the Arctic Circle is the new 
port town of Igarka, at the mouth of the Yenisei River. 

Moscow’s reconstruction has attracted worldwide at- 
tention, especially its new palatial subway; the Moscow- 
Volga canal; the Palace of Soviets, now under construc- 
tion, which will be the tallest building in the world; its 
modern new bridges and the granite embankments on the 
Moscow River, its noble boulevards, its great stadia and 
recreation parks, Similar changes are being made in other 
cities—Kiev, Kharkov, Tbilisi (formerly Tiflis), Erevan, 
Baku, Minsk, Sverdlovsk and others. Everywhere the 
USSR has built new housing, theatres, schools, movies, 
operas, kindergartens, scientific institutes. 


Land of Happy Childhood 


In the Soviet Union, care of the child begins before its 


birth. Expectant mothers are granted leave from work 
with full pay for thirty-five days before and twenty-eight 
days after childbirth, and complete medical care, before, 
during and after childbirth. They enjoy the facilities of 
rest homes and sanatoria without charge. During the 
hours when a Soviet mother is working or studying, the 
child may be kept in a day nursery or kindergarten. In 
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1937, a total of 1,800,000 children were accommodated in 
permanent nurseries and kindergartens and 5,700,000 in 
seasonal ones. In bright, spacious rooms, the children have 
their own little white beds, tables and chairs. Experienced 
attendants carefully dress and undress the youngsters, feed 
them, play with them, take them out of doors, put them to 
bed. When the working day is over, the mother comes for 
her child. Nurses and doctors in charge explain how to 
continue the proper care of the child at home. These pre- 
school institutions train mothers as well as children. 

Those who keep children entirely at home may obtain 
help and advice from Consultation Clinics on the care of 
children. 

The health of Soviet children is guarded by a large army 
of scientists in scores of government institutes and labora- 
tories. 

In 1937, the government spent more than 4,000,000,000 
tubles taking care of the health of mothers and children. 
As a result of such care, infant mortality has dropped 50 
per cent from the pre-war level. 

At the age of eight the child who has already received 
training in nurseries and kindergartens starts school. Be- 
fore the Revolution, only 7,800,000, or one-fourth of 
Russia’s children, attended school. The Soviet Union has 
universal, compulsory, elementary education. Almost thirty- 
four million children attend school. Between 1933 and 
1938 over 20,000 schools were built, 4,254 in urban and 
16,353 in rural localities. Millions of copies of children’s 
books have been issued in many languages of the USSR. 

Talented children are carefully nurtured; gifted young 
poets, musicians, inventors are given every opportunity to 
develop their natural endowments in school and in special 
institutes and organizations. 

In addition, children have their own club houses and 
organizations. Children’s special publishing houses issue 
books for children; special children’s film companies pro- 
duce films for children; special children’s theatres produce 
plays for children. Soviet children have a whole world of 
their own which merges organically into the world of 
maturity. 

This far-reaching system of child care has been one of 
the greatest single factors in releasing women from house- 
hold drudgery, from constant fear for the safety and well- 
being of their children. It has made it possible for women 
to participate fully in all the manifold, exciting activities 
of the new socialist society. No doors are closed to Soviet 
women. This integral participation by the whole family in 
community life, coupled with freedom from economic 
anxiety, has enriched home life, and made the family a 
more solid and harmonious unit. 


Land of Health and Leisure 


Pre-war Russia had the highest death rate in Europe. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is one of the healthi- 
est countries in the world. Compared with tsarist times, 
the average life span has increased by ten years. The 1937 
mortality figures of the USSR were forty per cent below 
those of the pre-revolutionary period. Another index of 
the improvement in health is the decline in the incidence 
of disease. In 1936, as compared with 1913, cases of 
small-pox had decreased by 96 per cent; typhoid by 71 per 
cent; diphtheria by 80 per cent.* By 1937 small-pox, 
endemic in tsarist Russia, had been eliminated. Soviet law 


* As reported in Dr. Henry E. Sigerist’s book, ‘Socialized Medicine in 
the Soviet Union.” 
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guarantees every citizen the right to free medical care, free 
hospitalization, maintenance in disability and old age. State 
social insurance covers all citizens regardless of where they 
work, the nature of their employment, or income. Funds 
for this social insurance are contributed entirely by indus- 
tries and kolhozes. No insurance funds can be collected 
from the citizens or deducted from their wages. In 1937, 
10,300,000,000 rubles were spent on health protection. 

The social insurance system provides ample pensions for 
old age. 

In addition to free medical care, the Constitution of the 
USSR guarantees the citizen the right to rest and leisure. 
This right is ensured as follows: the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people in the Soviet Union work only seven 
hours a day; all workers of hand and brain, whatever their 
occupation, receive vacations of two weeks or more with 
full pay; thousands of sanatoria, rest homes and clubs 
throughout the country are at the disposal of the citizens. 
Among these sanatoria and rest homes are former palaces 
of tsars and nobility; these are now at the disposal of the 
people. In 1937, more than 800,000 people received med- 
ical care at the sanatoria. This widespread public health 
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Other exhibits in this 
hall show the working of 
Soviet democracy. On 
the wall to the right is 
the following quotation 
from Stalin: 


« "In our country social- 
ism is not merely being 
built, but has already 
become a part of life, 
of the daily life of the 








people.” 


program reaches every section of the country, and modern 
medical services are available in the most remote districts. 


Land of Knowledge and Culture 


Seventy-three per cent of the adult population of the 
country were illiterate under tsarism; while in some of the 
most remote sections illiteracy was sometimes as high as 
98 per cent. There were relatively few schools. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning were virtually closed to the 
people. Distribution of newspapers, magazines and books 
were limited. Starting with this enormous handicap, the 
USSR has eliminated illiteracy, introduced compulsory 
universal elementary education, organized scientific and re- 
search institutions, developed large numbers of research 
workers, engineers and technicians. 

The process of education has developed on all levels 
from the lowest to the highest. Every day, over 47,442,000 
people, adults as well as children, pursue some course of 
study. Instruction in all educational institutions is carried 
on in the native language of the region. In 1939, students 
in Soviet institutes of higher learning numbered over 
600,000, more than the combined total of university stu- 
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dents in England, France, Germany, Japan and Italy to- 
gether and more than five times as many as in tsarist 


Russia. College students are supported by the Govern- 
ment, and are sure of jobs in their chosen fields on gradu- 
ation. 

When an unskilled worker enters a factory, he is given 
every opportunity to increase his knowledge and _ skill. 
Many of yesterday’s unskilled workers, farmhands, *long- 
shoremen, lumberjacks and shepherds today occupy impor- 
tant positions in Soviet industry and science. 

The Stakhanovite movement has played a large part in 
accomplishing this. The worker who begins to study his 
methods of work and his machine thoroughly, to apply his 
brain as well as his muscle to his job, is led to the theories 
behind the machine. That leads him to books and higher 
education and takes him beyond his technical problems into 
broader fields of culture. The same thing holds true on the 
farm. Thus the basis is laid for the solution of “the 
historical task of raising the cultural and technical level of 
the whole working class to that of technicians and engi- 
neers” (Molotov). r 

Every factory and collective farm has its own theatri- 
cal, literary, and artistic groups, its wall newspapers, its 
musical circles. The production unit is also a cultural 
unit. 

Specially gifted workers and kolhozniki have every op- 
portunity for entering the arts professionally. Literature, 
music and the plastic arts are no longer the monopoly of 
small privileged groups. They belong to the people to 
enjoy, to advance to new heights so that culture becomes 
an integral part of their daily life, on the farm as well as 
in the towns. The best of the culture of the past is care- 
fully preserved and made the possession of the people 
through innumerable museums. 

The Soviet theatre and film are famous the world over. 
Soviet actors, directors and cameramen have made strik- 
ing, original contributions. Thousands of new theatres, 
movie houses, concert halls, and libraries have been built 
in the past decade. 

Millions of copies have been published of books written 
in various times and lands. Among Americans whose 
writings are widely read in the Soviet Union are Mark 
Twain, Jack London, O. Henry, Upton Sinclair and 
Ernest Hemingway. 

From 1935 to 1938, more than ten million copies of 
Maxim Gorky’s works were issued; nearly eight million 
of Leo Tolstoy’s; over two and a half million of Maya- 
kovsky’s; about twenty-one million of Pushkin’s. These 
were issued in the many languages spoken in the Soviet 
Union. 

During the past twenty years, the Soviet Union has 
published over 356 million copies of the writings of Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels, V. I. Lenin and Joseph Stalin. 

The Soviet Union is abolishing the gulf between intel- 
lectuals and manual workers. Professional men and women 
—writers, artists, actors, teachers, scientists—participate 
actively in the daily life of the people, and the people are 
given every opportunity to acquire the knowledge and cul- 
ture hitherto the privilege of the intellectuals. 


Peace Policy of the Soviet Union 


The Soviet state came into being during the world war 
with the demand of the people for peace. Since then it has 
followed, under difficult international conditions, a con- 
sistent peace policy. Time and again, it has proposed to 
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the nations of the world, first, total disarmament and, 
failing that, at least partial disarmament. In 1934, it 
joined the League of Nations in the hope that this body 
could still serve to a certain degree as an instrument for 
peace. In 1935, the USSR concluded with France and 
with Czechoslovakia, mutual assistance pacts against pos- 
sible attacks by aggressors. In 1936, it concluded a sim. 
ilar pact with the Mongolian People’s Republic, and in 
1937 a non-aggression pact with the Chinese Republic, 

Since the rise of fascist aggression, the Soviet Union has 
been a strong and consistent advocate of collective security 
and a real peace front of the democratic nations, capable 
of effectively blocking the warmakers. For a thorough 
understanding of the Soviet position, the reader is referred 
to two important documents published elsewhere in this is- 
sue: Molotov’s speech to the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
on May 31, and the Jzvestia editorial of May 11. 

The Soviet Union’s peace policy was formulated by 
Joseph Stalin on March 10, 1939 as follows: 

“We stand for peace and the strengthening of business 
relations with all countries. ‘That is our position; and we . 
shall adhere to this position as long as these countries main- 
tain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as 
they make no attempt to trespass on the interests of our 
country. 

“We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations with 
all the neighboring countries which have common frontiers 
with the USSR. ‘That is our position; and we shall ad- 
here to this position as long as these countries maintain 
like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as they 
make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on the 
integrity and inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet 
state. 

“We stand for the support of nations which are the vic- 
tims of aggression and are fighting for the independence of 
their country. 

“We are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are 
ready to, deal two blows for every blow delivered by in- 
stigators-of war who attempt to violate the Soviet borders.” 

This is the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union relies upon: 


Firstly, its growing economic, political and cultural 
strength. 

Secondly, the moral and political unity of our Soviet 
society. 

Thirdly, friendship between the peoples of our country. 

Fourthly, its Red Army and Red Navy. 

Fifthly, its policy of peace. 

Sixthly, the moral support of the working people of all 
countries to whom the preservation of peace is of vital 
concern. 

Seventhly, the common sense of countries which for one 
reason or another are not interested in the violation of 
peace. 

The tasks of the Party in the sphere of foreign policy are: 


To pursue also in the future a policy of peace and of 
strengthening business-like relations with all countries; to 
be careful not to allow our country to be involved in con- 
flicts by instigators of war who are used to getting other 
people to pull chestnuts out of the fire for them; to 
strengthen the fighting power of our Red Army and Red 
Navy to the utmost; to strengthen our international bonds 
of friendship with the working people of all countries who 
are interested in peace and friendship between nations. 
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Ambassador Oumansky 


SPEECH OF 
CONSTANTINE OUMANSKY 


At the Dedication of the Soviet Pavilion 


AM aware of the great honor which has befallen me 

to dedicate the Pavilion of my country at the New 
York World’s Fair, Much work, skill and art; many ma- 
terial and spiritual values are invested in this Pavilion, 

‘Tremendous changes have occurred in two decades in a 
country stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific and from 
the Arctic to the edge of the tropics, a commonwealth of 
over fifty nationalities, varied in history, tongue, nature 
and art, but united in a common determination to 
strengthen and defend the socialist society they have estab- 
lished by their sovereign will, Many of our best Soviet 
architects, engineers, artists and others have combined their 
efforts to show these changes, to portray this great variety, 
to express this common purpose. 

They hope that you will see here what it means. to have 
transformed a backward agricultural country into an ad- 
vanced society with a rapidly rising standard of living and 
an industrial production second only to the United States. 
They have tried to show you concretely the foundations of 
the Stalinist Constitution, the working of Soviet democ- 
racy; and to depict the cultural growth of a people whose 
creative forces have been released, bringing about a rich 
renaissance in science, technique, education, health, litera- 
ture, art. This Pavilion attempts to portray the most 
characteristic features of my country and its people, a firm 
sense of security, a confidence in the future baséd on the 
experience and achievements of the past; a belief in hu- 
manity, in the people themselves who have forged their own 
destiny ; a conviction that the future belongs to social prog- 
ress and peace, that military aggression and social retro- 
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gression can not last and in any case will be successfully 
repulsed at the borders of the Soviet Union, 

You must have sensed already in this Pavilion the cheer. 
ful and optimistic message of a people who feel young and 
strong, who look with confidence to the world of tomor- 
row. ‘T’o all present, and to my radio listeners as well, | 
say: 

Please accept this Pavilion and the efforts of its build. 
ers as a warm message of friendship from the Soviet people 
to the great and peaceful American people. ‘The friendship 
of our two nations dates from long back but has acquired 
a new and deeper meaning since the people of my country 
became masters of their destiny, blazed new trails and be- 
gan to pioneer a new life with a vigor and in a spirit akin 
to that of your forefathers. 

We are close neighbors, Closer than many of you think, 
On a clear day, standing on the most westerly promontory 
of Alaska, you can look across Bering Strait to Soviet ter- 
ritory. In another part of the Fair grounds, not far from 
here, you will find the plane in which a Soviet pilot, 
Chkalov, made the first non-stop flight from the Soviet 
Union to the United States across the North Pole. More 
recently another Soviet pilot, Kokkinaki, made the first 
flight from Moscow along the shortest route to the North 
American continent, the Great Circle Course. ‘These were 
pioneering flights, showing that we are neighbors not 
only across the narrow waters of Bering Strait, which may 
be paddled in a canoe, but over the top of the world, and 
across the Atlantic. 

Aviation has conquered time and space, has brought us 
new neighbors, and made us all more aware of old neigh- 
bors. This Pavilion attempts even more. It attempts to 
bring a bit of the Soviet Union into Flushing Meadow; to 
show you what we are like; to show you not only that we 
are neighbors; but that we are good neighbors, 

Just because we feel that we are carrying on the pioneer- 
ing traditions, we have a special respect for the American 
people, their technical skill and mechanical ingenuity, their 
simplicity, their friendliness and intellectual curiosity. 

This special feeling for your country was expressed by 
Joseph Stalin eight years ago, as follows: 


“We respect the efficiency Americans display in every- 
thing—in industry, in technology, in literature and in life. 
Among the Americans there are many people . . . who 
have a healthy attitude towards work, towards practical 
affairs. We respect that efficiency,” said Stalin, “that 
simplicity of approach. . . . Their industrial methods and 
productive habits contain something of the democratic 
spirit... . Hence the soundness and comparative sim- 
plicity of American habits and productive life. Our in- 
dustrial leaders who have risen from the working class 
and who have been to America immediately noticed this 
ed 


And, concluded Stalin, “’They like that.” 

‘That was eight years ago. We still like those same 
American traits. And because we think we understand 
some special things about Americans, and like those things, 
we have come now to tell you something about ourselves 
which we hope you will like. ‘Therefore we took advan- 


tage of your invitation to build a Pavilion in the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Mr. Kalinin, the chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet, has expressed our hope that this Pavilion 
will enable millions of Americans to get acquainted with 
the life of the peoples of our country, to understand their 
aspirations and to appreciate the results of their labor. 
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It seems to me that there is in all the world today no 
place more fitting than this great fair in the metropolis 
of America, to tell, as we have tried to tell here, the story 
of the Soviet people. 

Over and above the similarity in pioneering spirit and 
geographic resemblance, besides a growing trade between 
the two countries, there is something else which brings 
them closer today and fills traditional friendship with new 
content: it is the striving of both peoples towards peace at 
4 moment when a new war has virtually already started on 
at least three continents. Both nations view with horror 
and repulsion the orgy of aggression and lawlessness, both 
are in sympathy with the victims of aggression and each 
follows with keen interest the other’s peaceful efforts. 

There is no special exhibit in the Soviet Pavilion show- 
ing our foreign policy. But still the foreign policy of the 
USSR is a function of everything you will see in that 
pavilion. It is a function of its acquired economic strength 
and independence. It is a function of the moral and polit- 
ical unity of our people based on their economic and po- 
litical equality; it is a function of the new high cultural 
level of these people, of the mutual friendship of the nu- 
merous nations within our country; and last, but not least, 
our foreign policy relies upon the armed strength of our 
people. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign policy is simple and clear. 
No honest person need be uncertain about our foreign 
policy, which expresses the will of our people for security 
and international peace. ‘The principles of this policy were 
recently reafirmed by Joseph Stalin, the leader and teacher 
of the Soviet people. 

He said: 


“We stand for peace and the strengthening of business 
relations with all countries. That is our position; and we 
shall adhere to this position as long as these countries 
maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long 
as they make no attempt to trespass on the interests of 
our country. ... 


“We stand for the support of nations which are the vic- 
tims of aggression and are fighting for the independence 
of their country. 


“We are not afraid of threats of aggression and are 

ready to deal a double blow for every blow delivered by 

the instigators of war who attempt to violate the Soviet 

borders” 

That was Stalin speaking. And I will quote Stalin 
again on the aims of our foreign policy. ‘These are: 

“To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening 

business relations with all countries; 


“To be cautious and not allow our country to be drawn 
into conflicts by war-mongers who are accustomed to 
have others pull chestnuts out of the fire for them; 


“To strengthen the might of our Red Army and Red 

Navy to the utmost. .. .” 

By this time everyone knows that our army is a power- 
ful weapon for the defense of peace. None accuses us of 
aggressive intentions. Our army is a mighty force which 
does not threaten any people except those who would dare 
trespass the threshold of our Soviet home. 

The Soviet people are not impressed by threats. Neither 
do they beg for alliances. They are prepared to cooperate 
on a basis of complete reciprocity and equal obligations 
with powers which are interested in the maintenance of 
peace and who feel themselves threatened by aggression. 

All this you will find implicit in our Pavilion; the con- 
fident strength of our people, their determination to de- 
fend themselves, their desire to devote themselves to peace- 





ful construction, and their willingness to cooperate with 
their neighbors and with all peaceful nations. 

So also you will find expressed in these exhibits in many 
forms the framework of our strength and confidence— 
our Stalinist Constitution, the fundamental law of the 
Soviet Union. The first paragraph of that Constitution is 
inscribed upon this tower. The rest is written in the life 
of our peoples which you will find portrayed here. At 
this moment I wish to quote only one clause of that Con- 
stitution; a clause which will explain to you much of our 
strength and unity, much of our optimism and happiness. 
This is our guarantee of the equality of rights of all 
citizens, Article 123 of our Constitution reads: 


“The equality of the rights of citizens of the USSR, 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an 
immutable law. 


“Any direct or indirect restriction of these rights, or, 
conversely, any establishment of direct or indirect priv- 
ileges for citizens on account of their race or nationality, 
as well as any propagation of racial or national exclu- 
siveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law.” 


Under that guarantee, rigorously enforced, our country 
of so many diverse nationalities and languages grows ever 
stronger. 

You will find that the emphasis in our exhibits is on 
people, rather than on products. You will find products 
also, and vast industrial enterprises. But, above all, we 
wished to show you the life of our people, how they work 
and study and play; what they are doing today, and what 
they plan for tomorrow. 

Our Constitution, our socialist society, places above 
everything dignity and worth of humanity. It makes no 
distinctions of race or nationality. Going through the halls 
of this Pavilion, or seated here in this theatre, you will see 
portrayed above all else the human being, the Soviet citizen 
building a new life. 

Everywhere you will see portraits and statues of the best 
representatives of the great Russian people and the many 
other nationalities which live in brotherly relationship with 
them. You will see portraits of outstanding workers, 
farmers, great scientists, industrial leaders, aviators, artists 
who emerged from the people and serve the people. It is 
no accident that you will see there the original of a uni- 
versity diploma, dated 1754, and bearing the name of a 
fisherman who became one of the greatest scientists of his 
time, Mikhail Lomonosov. In the old days there were 
only a few who had this opportunity. Today under our 
Constitution, the door is open to all to develop their talents 
in any field of human activity. The Pavilion is topped by 
the statue of a young man—young but strong and mature 
—about the age of our revolution, very healthy and facing 
with security and optimism the world of tomorrow. He 
combines beauty and vigor, brains and muscle. He sym- 
bolizes the task we have set ourselves—to close the gap 
between mental and physical labor. The program of this 
young man can be very fittingly put in the immortal words 
of your forefathers: “The pursuit of happiness.” 

This young man, with his simple, strong and cheerful 
features, is a powerful friend of all progressive humanity. 
He carries to the American people the message of friend- 
ship, the message of the determination of the Soviet people 
to pursue happiness, to defend peace and to serve progress 
to which the world of tomorrow belongs. We know it 
is a message which easily will find its way to the hearts of 
the American people, 
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THE SOVIET PAVILION 


By HERMAN A. TIKHOMIRNOV 


The Commissioner of the USSR to the New York World’s Fair 
describes the purpose and the content of the Soviet exhibits 


HE Soviet Union welcomes the 

opportunity of promoting inter- 
national understanding and friendship 
afforded by participation in the New 
York World’s Fair, dedicated to ‘“The 
World of Tomorrow.” In our Pavilion 
we show the achievements of today in 
the land of Socialism, and the strides 
we are taking in our economic develop- 
ment along a clear and definite road to 
tomorrow. In bringing to the American 
people these exhibits showing the life 
and work of the Soviet people, we feel 
that the bonds of friendship between 
our two countries will be strengthened 
and consolidated. 


In the design for our Pavilion, spe- 
cial attention was devoted to creating 
a structure that would illustrate the 
power and the greatness of the land of 
Socialism. Our architects, Boris Iofan 
and Karo Alabian have, I think, suc- 
ceeded well in this purpose. 

In taking part in the Fair we are 
bringing to the American people a 
warm message of friendship from the 
Soviet people. 

The wide main entrance of the Pa- 
vilion is flanked by two massive wings, 
one expressing the heroic conquest of 
power in October, 1917, the other the 
building of socialism in our country 
under the leadership of the Party of 
Lenin and Stalin. In front of the 
wings are two sculptured groups on 
these themes by the young Ukrainian 
sculptors, Lysenko and Muravin. On 
one wing is a bas relief of Lenin, on 
the other, of Stalin. 


The outside of the Pavilion, semi- 
circular in shape, is divided into eleven 
sections, each bearing a bas relief de- 
picting one of the eleven Soviet Re- 
publics, with the seal of each Republic 
in the center. The whole building is 
faced with the finest varieties of Soviet 
marble that could be found. 


In the center of the court formed by 
the wings of the Pavilion rises a pylon, 
topped by the figure of a worker, bear- 
ing aloft a ruby star. The over-all 
height of the pylon and the statue is 
259 feet. The star is a replica of the 


five-pointed stars on the Kremlin. The 
shaft of the pylon is of porphyry, a 
soft rose color below merging into a 
rich deep-toned red above. On the 
pylon is the great seal of the USSR, 
wrought in granite. The statue, which 
is the work of the Soviet sculptor, 
Viacheslav Andreyev, is of stainless 
steel. This simple, strong figure of a 
worker, so confidently striding for- 
ward, embodies the whole meaning of 
our Pavilion. He is a young man and 
represents the new type of human being, 
capable of both physical and mental 
labor, produced by our socialist epoch. 

The Soviet Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair is more than twice 
as large as the Pavilion at the Paris 
Fair in 1937. This makes it possible 
for us to give a picture of the economy 
and culture of the peoples of the land 
of socialism, to show what has been 
accomplished during the Stalinist Five- 
Year Plans, to explain the structure of 
our society and our government. 

The Soviet exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair are disposed in 
three separate buildings: the main Pa- 
vilion of the USSR, which contains 
the bulk of the exhibits, the Soviet ex- 
hibit in the Hall of Nations, and a 
small pavilion near by devoted espe- 
cially to Soviet Arctic work. 


Hall of Nations Exhibit 


The Hall of Nations exhibit is in a 
special hall opposite the left wing of 
the main Pavilion. In this exhibit we 
show the governmental and _ social 
structure of the USSR. A diagram 
shows the administrative divisions of 
the USSR, and pictures and charts 
show the organization of the Sovi:ts, 
from the local bodies to the Supreme 
Soviet, as the basic political organs of 
the country. A special panel depicts 
the historic first session of the Supreme 
Soviet in the Kremlin. There are sta- 
tues of Mikhail Kalinin, chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
and of Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


The seal of the USSR forms an illu- 


Herman A. Tikhomirnov 
Photographed at the official opening cere. 
monies of the Pavilion 
minated inset in the ceiling of this hall, 
and on the surrounding walls are the 
seals of the eleven constituent repub- 
lics made of jewels and _ precious 
stones by the master jewelers of the 
Soviet Union. This hall thus outlines 
the new governmental structure and 
the changes which have taken place in 
class composition, and introduces a 
country which has ended exploitation 
of man by man, eliminated racial ani- 
mosities, and in which 170,467,186 peo- 
ple of a great many different nationali- 
ties are united in a voluntary, equal fed- 
eration of eleven Socialist Republics. 


The Main Pavilion 


Entering the main Pavilion through 
a glass doorway to the right of the en- 
trance court, the visitors will see, as 
though advancing to meet them, a joy- 
ous, colorful throng of people, bathed 
in sunlight. This is a huge mural, 53 
by 40 feet, and represents the Soviet 
people welcoming you to their pavilion, 
where they will show you their way of 
life. In the foreground are the lead- ~ 
ing people of the land, Stakhanovite = 
workers, scientists, aviators, artists, Red 
Army men—among them are children, © 
and following them, masses of the So = 
viet people. On either side of the mu- © 
ral are statues of Lenin and Stalin © 
made from solid blocks of polished % 
granite, the work of the sculptor Mer ~ 
kurov. The mural itself is the work © 
of a Stakhanovite brigade of eleven at- | 
tists, headed by the painter Yefanov. 

There are also four large historical J 
paintings in the entrance lobby, de = 
picting the main stages in the develop- © 
ment of our Revolution. “Firing on © 
the Demonstration at the Winter Pal- © 
ace in 1905,” by Vladimirov; “The 





Storming of the Winter Palace,” by 
Kuznetsov; “The Arrival of Lenin in 
Petrograd in 1917,” by Serov, and 
“Stalin at the Tsaritsyn Front,” by 
Sokolov-Skala. 

The entrance hall also contains a 
large map of the USSR made of pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones. This 
attracted great attention at the Paris 
Fair, and since then has been enlarged 
to show, among other things, the de- 
velopment of industry in the Second 
Five Year Plan as well as in the First. 


Hall of Socialist Economy and Labor 


A broad marble staircase leads from 
the Entrance Lobby into the Hall of 
Socialist Economy and Labor. 

This hall is devoted to our social and 
government structure, socialist economy 
and labor. Here, by means of cine- 
matic exhibits, photomontages, models 
and dioramas, are shown the changes in 
class structure of the population of the 
USSR, the political and economic foun- 
dations of the country, the system of 
elections to the Soviets, the role and 
significance of planning, the growth of 
our industry. 

Here the visitor sees what socialist 
labor means and what it has accom- 
plished. He will see how the people 
themselves dispose of the wealth of the 
country which became theirs through 
the great October Socialist Revolution. 

The industrial section depicts the 
growth of Socialist industry to a point 
where it produces nine times as much 
as the industry of Tsarist Russia. The 
development of new industries, entirely 
unknown in old Russia, is shown, and 
an idea given of the thousands of new 


Vasily V. Bourgman, Deputy Commissioner of 
the USSR to World's Fair 


enterprises built in the last ten years. 

Charts and diagrams show the re- 
lation of production in the various 
branches of industry to other countries 
of the world. Here it may be seen 
that in the total production of large 
scale industry the Soviet Union now 
holds first place in Europe, and is sec- 
ond only to the United States in the 
world line-up. 

The growth of our socialist industry 
is illustrated by a large diorama of the 
new industrial city of Magnitogorsk. 
The diorama is made of aluminum and 
wood, containing almost three thou- 
sand pieces, its details fashioned with 
great precision. The blast furnaces 
and factory buildings rise in the fore- 
ground and in the distance is the new 
workers’ city that has grown up around 
the plant; ingenious lighting devices 
show the blaze of city lights at night. 

A model of the Magnitogorsk Pal- 
ace of Culture shows the social and 
cultural activities of the workers. 
Copies of Magnitogorsk newspapers 
illustrate the interest of the workers 
not merely in production problems but 
in books and plays, and in general cul- 
tural matters. ‘The life of the Mag- 
nitogorsk workers as shown here is 
typical of that of all Soviet workers. 

A group of portraits of leading 
Stakhanovites in industry and agricul- 
ture leads into the agricultural division. 
Here the visitor will see the transfor- 
mation of agriculture from the primi- 
tive system of the past to the modern, 
large scale farming of today, with 99 
per cent of the seeded area in the hands 
of collective farmers. 

The exhibits in the agricultural sec- 
tion demonstrate the vast gulf which 
separates the Soviet village from the 
old, impoverished and wretched village 
of tsarist times. They explain the 
role of the collective farm system in 
the development of socialist agriculture 
and in the tremendous cultural growth 
of the village. This section also de- 
picts the way in which the machine and 
tractor stations serve the countryside. 

First one sees a picture of a rural 
district as it was in pre-revolutionary 
times, the old village with its wretched 
huts and bedraggled streets, the tiny 
separate plots of land tilled with wood- 
en plows. This scene fades out, and 
in its place appears a modern village, 
with new cottages and farm buildings, 
the strips merged into one vast field. 

Then comes a larger diorama, a com- 
panion piece to the one of Magnito- 
gorsk showing the countryside as it 
is under socialism. It shows the 


land sweeping to the horizon; here, 
rich black soil, just plowed, there 
golden fields of ripening grain. High 
tension poles march across the land- 
scape, grain elevators rise in the 
distance. In the foreground is a lake, 
with a water sports station, be- 
yond, a laboratory hut, a club, the cot- 
tages of the collective farmers, and still 
beyond, a machine and tractor station 
and repair shop. In this diorama, too, 
lighting devices show the farm at 
night, darkness comes, and lights shine 
out in the distant fields, showing the 
farmers reading newspapers in their 
field camps. 

A special exhibit depicts a typical kol- 
hoz, the “Ilyich” collective farm of 
Voronezh Oblast, to which 115 farm 
households belong. Here the visitor 
may learn the details of collective farm 
life, how its members work and study, 
and how they spend their leisure time. 
This particular kolhoz is famous not 
only for its fine harvests, which increase 
from year to year, but for its dairy 
farm, its horse-breeding, its sheep, its 
pure-bred white English pigs. 

There are pictures, too, of the peo- 
ple to whom the farm owes its pros- 
perity,’the rank and file kolhozniki, 
the best of whom have been elected 
deputies to local and Supreme Soviets ; 
and of the machinery on which the 
productivity of the farm depends—the 
tractors, combines and trucks provided 
by the state-run machine and tractor 
stations. 

Honored, too, in the exhibit, are the 
great agricultural scientists who have 
created new fruits and plants, new 
types of grain. Here is Michurin, the 
“Soviet Burbank,” whose work is car- 
ried on in special experimental stations 
all over the Soviet Union today. 
Tsitsin, originator of perennial wheat, 
Lysenko, whose method of vernaliza- 
tion speeds up growth and converts 
winter grain into spring grain. Sam- 
ples of their products are shown. 

In the center of this exhibit stands 
one of the powerful new wood-burning 
caterpillar tractors made at the Chelia- 
binsk factory and used in_ sections 
where wood is plentiful. In front of it 
are examples of the primitive plows 
displaced by the tractors. 


Hall of Transportation and Power 


From the hall of socialist economy 
and labor one enters that of transpor- 
tation and power, the unifying theme 
of which is the conquest of vast dis- 
tances by railroad, ship and airplane, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TRIBUTE TO 
THE SOVIET FLYERS 


By CHARLES F. HORNER 


A speech made by the President of the National Aeronautic 
Association at a dinner in honor of General Kokkinaki and 
Major Gordienko, where they were presented with Certificates 
of Award for their non-stop flight from Moscow to Miscou Island 


a VEN before the valorous flight of 

4 our distinguished guests of honor, 
we have had cause to admire the cour- 
age and skill of the Soviet flyers. Our 
impressions have not been gained alone 
from newspaper stories and other chan- 
nels of information, but from our own 
observations as well, 

How pleasantly, we recall the truly 
memorable air visits made to us by 
your countrymen in 1937: the first, a 
non-stop flight from Moscow to Van- 
couver Barracks in the state of Wash- 
ington; the second from Moscow to 
San Jacinto, California. This last, of 
course, constituted a notable interna- 
tional record. 

Added to our pleasure and to the in- 
spiration derived from these visits, we 
were again impressed with the fore- 
sight, the deep concern and the intelli- 
gent care exercised by Mr, Oumansky 
throughout the preparation and consum- 
mation of these outstanding achieve- 
ments. Our respect and admiration 
for him have grown from day to day, 
and we consider ourselves fortunate in 
having so distinguished a representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government. Both 
of these achievements gave us, in Amer- 
ica, something of a new spirit to ex- 
tend our own efforts in the air as well 
as an added respect for your flyers and 
for the country that produced them. 

Now, happily, you have come to 
visit us. The visit itself is timely and 
welcome. You have rendered a service 
to our country and to other nations as 
well. ‘These happy circumstances are 


an added contribution to international 


good will—and that, indeed, is price- 
less. By exploring, as you have done, 
shorter routes for air travel between 
the two nations, you have succeeded in 
advancing our common interests, and | 
am sure you have hastened the time 
when frequent opportunities for air 
travel and the exchange of air mail and 
merchandise will be made possible. We 
see in this flight, as in other manifesta- 
tions of aeronautical achievement in 
vour land and in ours, a closer rela- 
tionship in mutual understanding and 
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respect which, naturally and rightly, 
will contribute to our joint economic 
welfare and to those many factors 
which should insure our international 
happiness. 

During the past few years, the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association has en- 
joyed most pleasant relations with the 
Central Aero Club of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, our distin- 
guished colleague in the International 
Federation of Aeronautics. ‘The ser- 
vice which this club has rendered to us 
has been constantly courteous and efh- 
cient. We shall never forget, for ex- 
ample, the substantial and prompt aid 
extended to our Howard Hughes and 
his companions in their record-making 
flight of last year. We will welcome 
every opportunity to extend that cour- 
teous cooperation which, at all times, 
they so cheerfully give to us. 

I shall take occasion to convey to the 
officials of our esteemed colleague, the 
Central Aero Club, an expression of 
the pleasure which your visit has 
brought to us. I sincerely wish that 
you might remain with us for a long 
time, but when you return to your 
country I beg of you to present to our 
friends our compliments, and a hearty 
expression of our pride because we have 
been honored by your visit. Please 
carry to them also our good wishes for 
their success as they continue in their 
commendable progress in aeronautics. 

I am very much honored at this time 
to present to you, General Kokkinaki, 
and to Major Gordienko a Certificate 
of Award by the National Aeronautic 
Association of the United States, in 
recognition of your non-stop flight 
from Moscow to Miscou Island, north- 
east of New Brunswick, Canada, April 
27 and 28, 1939. 

This testimonial, in itself, is perhaps 
of but little importance. I hope, how- 
ever, that the sincerity, the admiration, 
and the good will which it is meant to 
express and all of which is so deeply 
felt, may add somewhat to your own 
pleasure in a visit which has been so 
welcome to us. 
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Kokkinaki 


OKKINAKI—"Our Kokki," as they call him 
in the Soviet Union, has a very appealing, 
boyish face, a strong workers’ face, a face 
that glows with simple friendliness. He quickly 
won the hearts of the American people when 
they met him on his arrival in New York. 
General Kokkinaki and his navigator, Major 
Mikhail Gordienko, were the first ‘to link the 
Soviet Union and America by air in a non- 
stop flight along the Great Circle Course. 

For this feat, they received a warm cable 
of congratulations signed by Molotov and 
Stalin, and the enthusiastic -acclaim of the 
Soviet people on their return home. 

The flight was characterized by the most 
painstaking scientific preparation. It was re- 
markable, too, in that it was not made in a 
specially —~ plane, but in an ordinary 
stock model plane, of not very recent design. 
Weather conditions were difficult all the way, 
cyclones and strong head winds added an 
extra thousand miles to the actual 4,000 miles 
of flight. Incorrect weather reports regard- 
ing the section from Cape Farewell to New 
York added to the difficulties. The decision 
to land at Miscou Island instead of attempt- 
ing to go further under, conditions that 
presaged disaster, was wise and courageous. 
Said Kokkinaki, "I rather liked the troubles we 
had, because they contribute to our knowl- 
edge." He believes that the route they took, 
via Scandinavia, Iceland, Greenland and the 
Atlantic, is the most probable main route for 
future air communications between Moscow 
and New York, since it is the shortest route, 
and bases can be established along the way. 

Kokkinaki is thirty-two years old. He is the 
son of a railroad worker, and was a long- 
shoreman before he entered the army. Known 
as one of the best altitude and speed flyers 
in the country, he has broken many :records, is 
a “Hero of the Soviet Union," holds many 
decorations, and is a Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. He and Gordienko, the 
former shepherd, are typical representatives 
of the Soviet people and defence forces. 

























THE STORY OF OUR FLIGHT 


By VLADIMIR KOKKINAKI 


How Kokkinaki and Gordienko fought cyclones and head- 
winds to blaze new trails through the ether and bring 
greetings from the Soviet people to the people of America 


1. Moscow—Atlantic Ocean 


E took off from the concrete run- 

way of the ‘I'shelkovo Aerodrome 
in Moscow on April 28th at 4:19 a.m. 
The machine gained altitude rather un- 
willingly. To me, accustomed to rising 
to great heights very rapidly in this 
plane, the ascent seemed exceptional- 
ly slow. I was anxious to reach a height 
of 18,000 feet as soon as possible, but 
the twelve and a half tons of weight 
made itself felt. 

At the start of the flight the forecasts 
of our meteorologists proved complete- 
ly accurate. We had exceptionally good 
conditions for the first 300 miles of the 
trip. The weather was clear and cloud- 
less, morning was dawning, the sun was 
beginning to rise. Ihe motors drove the 
heavily laden plane steadily ahead. The 
indications of all the instruments were 
reassuring and our spirits were high. 
Near Lake Ilmen, to the left of our 
course, the first cyclone developed. It 
was at exactly the spot promised by the 


meteorologists. At that time we were 
already flying at an altitude of 18,000 
feet. 

Wishing to note down the indica- 
tions of the instruments, I switched on 
the automatic pilot and began writing. 
At that very moment the pencil flew 
out of my hand, and the plane made a 
sharp nose dive . . . the automatic pilot 
refused to function. 

That meant that for the entire trip 
I would have to remain constantly at 
the wheel. But with last year’s experi- 
ence of a twenty-four hour flight to the 
East behind me, I wasn’t especialy dis- 
concerted. I was only sorry that I 
had taken the apparatus with me— 
just an extra weight, but of no use! 

Over the Gulf of Finland a new sign 
of trouble appears. Some kind of liquid 
is spreading over the right wing. Not 
a very pleasing sight. Evidently one of 
the tanks has developed a crack—or 
perhaps the sun has warmed the wing 
and the expanding gas has begun to 
leak? 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


May 12, 1939. 


My dear General Kokkinaki: 


I have received the letter which you 
were thoughtful enough to address to me 
immediately prior to your departure from 
Moscow on April 28, 1939, and which you 
carried with you during your daring flight 
from Moscow to the eastern coast of North 
America en route to the United States. 


Both the letter and the covering 
envelope, which I note was postmarked April 
28, 1939, both in Moscow and in New Bruns-— 
wick, are valued by me as mementos of this 
historical flight made by you and Major 


Mikhail Gordienko. 


Please allow me to congratulate both | 
of you upon the skill and resourcefulness 
which you have displayed and upon your safe 


arrival in this country. 
Very sincerely yours, oes 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. ~~ 
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| try to work the gas out of one of 
the tanks but the drip continues. I turn 
to the other tank—with the same re- 
sult. Meanwhile time passes. We are 
already over Botany Bay. Soon we'll 
come to the ocean. We must discover 
the cause of the leak immediately, as we 
can’t attempt flying over the ocean 
with such a leak. I try to figure out 
what it may be. I ask Gordienko to 
look out from the front cabin to see if 
there is any leak along the under side 
of the wing. The answer is no. Now 
we are divided from the ocean only 
by the narrow Scandinavian peninsula 
which the plane will pass in a very 
short time. 

I carefully observe the behaviour of 
the liquid coursing down the wing and 
notice that the drops which hit the 
heads of the rivets glisten in the sun- 
light. It seems strange that the drops 
do not immediately run over the head 
of the rivets but appear to be held back 
on their surface, play on top of them, 
pouring out into the sunshine. That 
means this is some kind of viscous sub- 
stance. Oil? But this strange liquid is 
a different color from that of the oil 
which the machine is using. These ob- 
servations occupy me for some time. 

We have passed Scandinavia. This 
is the first time I have flown over it. 
It is a beautiful picture, this dour, 
northern landscape, hilltops almost 
completely snow-covered, the famous 
Norwegian fiords on the western coast. 
A view of this peninsula from the air 
is quite instructive. You can see clearly 
the direction of the glacier which slid 
into the ocean many thousands of years 
ago leaving deep traces of its path. 

The liquid still flows. Ah, now | 
know. It’s the oil from the automatic 
pilot! It is almost colorless. That is 
why I couldn’t immediately decide 
whether it was oil or gas. That means 
that some tube of the automatic pilot 
apparatus has burst. But that’s alright 
then—let it leak. It will all run out, 
and the machine will be lighter. 

We flew on further. Following the 
messages we sent to Moscow concern- 
ing the leak, we now radioed that it’s 
cause had been found and that it in no 
way interfered with the continuation 
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of the flight. Meanwhile, we were ap- 
proaching the ocean. Everything was 
going according to schedule. We were 
meeting the side winds, just as had been 
predicted, contact with Moscow was 
good, the weather, almost clear, From 
the height of 18,000 feet, the white 
caps on the waves seemed very tiny, the 
ocean very big. 

The fine conditions of the flight were 
reflected in the mood of the flyers. 
This was evident not only in our good 
humor. We wanted to eat, 

Flying out of Moscow we didn’t 
take time for breakfast so that now, 
quite understandably, I was hungry. 
| asked Gordienko to hand me some- 
thing. Mikhail, who was functioning 
as co-pilot, radio operator, buffet man, 
etc.,, handed me a portion of chicken, 
I tried to bite a piece and here it should 
be noted that for the past six hours we 
had been flying in a temperature of 22 
below zero (F.), ‘The chicken was fro- 
zen to its very bones and an axe was 
needed to attack it. Nevertheless | 
managed to pull a piece off and bit it. 
Then I chewed and chewed it but I 
couldn’t swallow it, It was too dry, I 
had to abandon the attempt. 

I gave it back to the buffet man and 
asked what else he had to offer. I was 
offered marmalade. Strange—a person 
is hungry and he is offered jam! I 
ask for something else. Chocolate? 
No, that won’t do either, 

The fact is that at a great height all 
taste senses become sharpened and in 
addition the need for food also in- 
creases, only it must be food that will 
refresh the mouth but not be sweet at 
the same time—in such an_ altitude 
sweet things are cloying. ‘The continu- 
ous inhalation of oxygen dries the sali- 
vary glands and naturally a tremendous 
thirst develops. ‘That is why chicken 


is not proper food for high altitudes. 

“Well, then, at least let’s have an 
apple!” 

But that too was impossible for the 
teeth to tackle. Hard as a rock and 
frozen to the core. “Then each of us 
put an apple under his armpit to thaw 
it out. Meanwhile we had to satisfy 
ourselves with a swallow of coffee. In- 
cidentally, the doctors who prepared it 
were too assiduous, as they had poured 
in such a lot of sugar that it was not as 
pleasant as it should have been, 

Judging from the experience of all 
my flights, | may say that we have not 
as yet solved the problem of food prep- 
aration for long flights. 

Apparently before a flight the aviator 
must himself taste every bit of food 
and take a sip out of each thermos 
flask, otherwise the attending physi- 
cians, in their over-anxiety to create 
the best possible conditions for the 
flight, may make the food either too 
dry or too sweet. As a result, the avia- 
tor, even with a large supply of provi- 
sions, has very little to eat. 

And so we bade farewell to the con- 
tinent which held everything that was 
dearest to us—our country. But our 
thoughts remained with it, with our 
people and with Comrade Stalin. 


II. Over the Atlantic Ocean 


We are flying over the Atlantic. ‘The 
weather is gradually becoming worse. 
The altitude of the flight increases, ‘The 
temperature of the outer air is already 
27 below zero (F.). The ocean is 
hidden by clouds. We are flying above 
them. We hold our course towards 
Reykjavik—the hand of the radio com- 
pass is pointed towards it. I want to 
say just a word about this instrument. 
It is wonderful. Using it, one may fly 
without knowing the direction or the 


Major Gordienko plotting the course to America 
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velocity of the wind. ‘Through |g 

stretches of blind flying or under wh, 
ever other difficult conditions, it y 
bring you to your destination, 

Before starting from Moscow | 
noted the radio beacons on our course 
whose work was necessary for our. 
guidance. From Moscow to the Gulf = 
of Finland we made use of the station, 
Comintern, From the Gulf of Finland — 
we flew by ‘Trondjom. When we 
reached the ocean we began to use the 
Reykjavik beacon. With the help of 
the radio compass you fly with com- 
plete confidence directly towards the 
point where the radio is located, 

Unexpectedly on the left, at a great 
distance, in the twilight beneath the 
clouds, the Farrar Islands became visi- 
ble. I was astonished. We had been 
flying above the clouds all the time, 
‘Then suddenly, as if to order, when 
we were just opposite these islands, a 
window appeared in the clouds through 
which we could observe their craggy 
outlines. 

But why should we see islands which 
are a hundred miles away from our 
course? Apparently the strong side 
winds had driven us to the left. I 
asked Gordienko to let me see the map 
on which our course was charted, with 
the cyclones indicated, and the direc- 
tion of the winds shown by arrows. 
Gordienko unrolled the map before me 
and I saw that the arrows pointed at 
right angles to the course from north 
to south. Well, it’s evident that we 
have been so far carried to the left 
that the Farrar Islands are visible. 

Barely half an hour passed when 
Gordienko passed me a note: 

“Tceland to the right.” 

This was getting interesting. Why 
so quickly? ‘The coast of Iceland stood 
out so sharply that it seemed as though 
to reach it would be a mere nothing. 
But this “mere nothing” meant an hour 
and a half of flying. I concluded that 
our flight was impeded by a very strong 
headwind. 

We drew closer. Before us lay the 
southern shore of the island, icebergs 
were visible. Involuntarily I compared 
Iceland with the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. On the Norwegian coast the 
glaciers have left different traces. The 
Scandinavian fiords are like narrow 
deep gorges, while in Iceland the 
glaciers sliding to the sea have left 
their marks in a gentler form, as though 
they had scooped out wide valleys in 
their course. 

We were able to see at one glance 
(Continued on page 69) 























































































































































































Mayor LaGuardia. 





Speech of Mayor LaGuardia 


| TOO have congratulations to extend to your government, first for having accepted 


the invitation to participate in the World's Fair, and second, having once accept- 
ed it, not to have withdrawn afterwards. Apparently you were sure that you have 
something to show. 

May | add my congratulations to those of Mr. Whalen to you, Mr. Oumansky, on 
your promotion as Ambassador of your country to our country. | think that your 
appointment might in itself be considered an exhibit of the progress toward under- 
standing that has been made by our two countries... 

The Soviet architects deserve the highest praise for the beautiful conception and 
design of this building. | believe that in your exhibition here the opportunity will 
well present itself to show to the American people what has been accomplished by 
@ young government in an old country. 

After all our own country, our own concept of government was the result of a 
bloody revolution. We did not obtain freedom by requesting it on a post card and 
receiving it on an engraved certificate. We fought for it. And you know, Mr. 
Ambassador, our young republic was not so very popular with the dynasties of 
Europe at the time. 

A few days ago at 'the opening of the World's Fair, Mr. Whalen complimented 
me by giving me the assignment of dedicating the four freedoms. At that time | 
pointed out the privilege of the American people in having established a system of 
government where men and women were free. | expressed our appreciation of the 
contribution made to the world by the founders of our country. But | also pointed 


out that the full measure of enjoyment of freedom of speech, of freedom of assem- | 


bly, of freedom of the press, and the freedom of religion could not be enjoyed 
without economic security. We established the four freedoms in a new country 
where everything was plentiful at the time. The great problem of the founding. 
fathers was first to establish a government of the people and to guarantee in its 
Constitution and thereafter to establish the individual freedom for which our govern- 
ment stands, on which its theory and philosophy of government are based. And just 
as these individual freedoms cannot be fully enjoyed without economic security, | 
also believe that economic security can be more greatly enjoyed with the four 
freedoms that we have established in our country. We consider ourselves still a 
young country at 150 years of age; that is a short time in relation to history. 

It was so reassuring, Mr. Ambassador, to hear you outline the foreign policy 
of your government. You are closer to the scene of operation than we are although, 
as you have stated, distance has been entirely destroyed. We hope that the foreign 
policy of your government will be understood by some of the troublemakers before it 
is too late. Your country has a rare opportunity to make a great contribution to the 
future, if it is able through its determination and its foreign policy, to maintain 
peace in Europe. 

Now everything that is new is not always understood. All beginnings are diffi- 
cult. But | believe that there are contributions that have been made by your 
government which should be recognized by all, even those who differ on your 
philosophy of government. Certainly very little had been contributed to the happi- 
ness of the world or to the welfare of the great masses of people in your country by 
the Romanov dynasty. It was to be expected that an enlightened people could not 
suffer under that kind of a government in an enlightened age. We respect the right 
of every people to have the kind of government they desire — just as we insist 
upon having the kind of government that is fitted for our people in our country. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Ambassador, to bring to you and through you to the people 
of your country, the best wishes for a successful exhibition at the World's Fair on 
behalf of the people of the City of New York. 


DEDICATION OF THE SOVIET PAVILION 





Paul Eiseman 


Above — On the platform at the dedication exercises, left to right, Grover Whalen, Herman Tikhomirnov, Ambassador Oumansky, 
Right — the audience seated in the amphitheatre. 


TS heroic steel statue gleaming un- 

der a bright sun, broad white mar- 
ble wings and striking red pylon clearly 
outlined against fair blue skies, the 
Pavilion of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics made an impressive pic- 
ture at its official opening Wednesday, 
May 17. 

A perfect day greeted the official 
dedication of the Soviet Pavilion. The 
building’s polished marble sparkling in 
bright sunlight, its vivid red flags flying 
proudly in the cool breeze, evoked en- 
thusiastic praise from all observers. 


Although the dedication ceremonies 
were not scheduled to begin until 11:30 
Wednesday morning, by 10 o’clock 
there were already hundreds of people 
waiting outside in front of the stone 
steps, and this number steadily in- 
creased until the guards had to rope off 
the entrance to permit admittance for 
those invited to the dedicatory exercises. 

An audience of more than one thou- 
sand invited guests, colorful with 
American and foreign uniforms and 
with the red handkerchiefs of children 
of the Soviet co-workers of the Pa- 
vilion attended the dedication cere- 
monies which were held in the spacious 
amphitheatre. The speakers sat on a 
marble platform extending from the 
base of the lofty porphyry pylon sur- 
mounted by its 79-foot statue. Over- 
héad waved the American stars and 
stripes, and the Soviet red banner with 
the crossed golden hammer and sickle. 
Green hedge plants and flowers deco- 
rated the upper level of the courtyard; 
red bunting adorned the stately marble 
pillars. 

In a reserved section directly facing 
the speakers’ platform were Fair off- 
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cials, commissioners, ambassadors, rep- 
resentatives of many of the nations, and 
an interested member in this section 
was Sir Louis Beale, British Commis- 
sioner General to the Fair. On the 
speakers’ platform sat Constantine Ou- 
mansky, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
USSR and Ambassador Designate to 
the United States; Herman Tikhomir- 
nov, Commissioner General of the 
USSR to the World’s Fair; Vasily V. 
Bourgman, Deputy Commissioner of 
the USSR to the Fair; the Hon. Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of the 
City of New York; Grover Whalen, 
President of the World’s Fair Corpo- 
ration; Edward J. Flynn, United 
States Commissioner General to the 
Fair; Loy W. Henderson, former 
United States Chargé d’Affaires in 
Moscow and now head of the Eastern 
European Division of the State Depart- 
ment; Walter Thurston, newly ap- 
pointed Counselor of the Embassy in 
Moscow; and J. C. Holmes, deputy to 
Mr. Whalen. 

A blue uniformed band, seated on 
graduating steps of the amphitheatre, 
began the ceremonies by playing the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Recording 
engineers and radio announcers grouped 
around microphones and _ broadcast 
equipment, made their opening an- 
nouncements for the nation-wide broad- 
cast of the ceremonies. Perched high up 
at the top of the amphitheatre newsreel 
men tested their soundtracks and fo- 
cused their cameras on the speakers’ 
platform. The audience leaned for- 
ward, listening attentively. 

Mr. Holmes introduced the speak- 


At the Dedication Ceremonies 
iain 


ers, the first of whom was Commis- 
sioner Tikhomirnov, who spoke in 
Russian and whose address was later 
translated by Mr. Bourgman. Mr. 
Tikhomirnov spoke of the friendship 
between the peoples of the USSR and 
the United States, and welcomed the 
American people to the Soviet Pavilion. 

“Here you may become acquainted 
with the life of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, with the life of the 
170 million people of our great father- 
land.” 

Commissioner Tikhomirnov also de- 
clared that in the land of socialism 
“each citizen looks ahead with confi- 
dence, for he knows that the Stalin 
Constitution guarantees him work, edu- 
cation, leisure, security in illness and 
old age.” 

“We show you the reality of life in 
the Soviet Union,” continued Mr. Tik- 
homirnov. ‘We are proud of our 
achievements and success; we face our 
future with confidence, building a 
peaceful life in friendly cooperation 
with other peoples; we do not fear any 
aggressive plans, from whatever quar- 
ter they may come.” 

Grover Whalen, who on many pre- 
vious occasions had paid high tribute 
to the Soviet Union’s great contribu- 
tion in making the New York World’s 
Fair a success, said: 

“The Pavilion of the USSR is bound 
to become one of the main attractions 
of the New York World’s Fair. Our 
visitors for two weeks have been cir- 
culating this way just to see the struc- 
ture’s handsome exterior. Once they 
have seen the interior of the building 
and its many displays they cannot help 
but convey their enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure to others who, in turn, will be 
guided here by the sculptured likeness 
of the Russian worker.” 

In conclusion Mr. Whalen said: 

“As a final word, I want to say that 
although our political philosophies and 
our systems of government be different, 
I feel that you in the Soviet Union and 
we in the United States are striving 
toward similar goals—which are to 
improve the cultural and material wel- 
fare of our respective peoples and to 
secure for them and for their posterity 
a future of world peace and an inter- 
national order of live and let live. May 
these goals be attained.” 


Mr. Bourgman read a short address 
of thanks to the Americans who col- 
laborated in the construction of the 
building: “First,” he said, “our thanks 
to all the construction workers—pile- 
drivers, masons, marble setters, car- 


penters, plumbers. Without their 
and their workmen’s interest in a % 
well done, this beautiful project of quae 
Soviet architects could not have bea 
carried out so swiftly and so well? 
He expressed thanks too, to the coq 
tractors, technicians, and supervisip 
American architects, Pomerance ar 
Breines, for their splendid cooperatig 

‘“‘We are proud to present this gre 
building itself as an exhibit and 
ample of Socialist construction,” 
cleared Mr. Bourgman. 

From Edward J. Flynn came pledg 
of respect to the Soviet Union, 

“Standing in this spacious court,” 
said the United States Commissioner 
General, “one cannot fail to be im 
pressed by the magnificence in scale and . 
design of the Soviet Pavilion. Behind 
the impressive design of your Pavilion, — 
we see evidences in several respects of — 
the accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union. First, this Pavilion stands as 
something of a monument to your tech. _ 
nical accomplishments of the past two 
decades, and as a reminder of the great 
strides that have been taken toward in- 
dustrialization of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing that period.” 

Speaking of the importance of friend-— 
ly relations between the United States 
and the USSR, Commissioner Flynn 
said: 

“Your extensive participation in this 
exposition will, I feel sure, make fora — 
better understanding by the people of © 
the United States of the aims and ac- 
complishments of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union .. . and so will contribute — 
largely to that informed and sympa- — 
thetic attitude which is the basis of 
friendly international relations. That 
our two countries are closer together 
than ever before in the physical sense 
has been illustrated in recent days by — 
your countrymen who have again 
spanned the Arctic regions by air. I 
take this occasion to congratulate you 
upon the courage and technical profici- 
ency of General Kokkinaki and his — 
navigator who have added one more 
chapter to the brilliant history of the 
penetration of the Far North by air to 
which Soviet scientists and aviators 
have so successfully contributed in re- 
cent years.” 

Ambassador Designate Oumansky 
was warmly lauded by all speakers and 
enthusiastically applauded by the audi- 
ence. His speech evoked the greatest 
outburst of applause when he quoted 
the basis of Soviet foreign policy as af- 
firmed by Stalin. Said Mr. Oumansky: 

(Continued on page 78) 
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HEN I went to see the Soviet 

Pavilion at the World’s Fair the 
attendance was chiefly composed of par- 
ties of school children. They ap- 
proached the Pavilion with quips and 
japes, vaguely aware (I suppose) that 
there was something unlike other ex- 
hibits in this exhibit, something which, 
although belonging to the general apo- 
litical gadgety nature of the “world of 
tomorrow” as seen in Flushing, might 
convey a little more than that. Cer- 
tainly the children I heard speak as they 
went into the Pavilion were making 
jokes about the “Red” building and the 
“Communist” show, no doubt attaching 
no particular meaning to either of the 
adjectives. But after they entered the 
big hall with the jewelled map of the 
Soviet Union they joked no more, and 
the things I overheard among them at 
various other stages of the exhibition 
would make interesting reading if | 
had taken them all down. 


The fact is that the children—at 
least the ones I heard and observed— 
were fascinated by this exhibit, and 
with the quick response of youth they 
were able to forget whatever precon- 
ceived notions they had and enjoy what 
was immediately before them. One 
thing which brought squeals of delight 
from them was the model of Dnieper- 
stroy dam; another was the jewelled 
map ; another was the changing picture 
which alternately shows an old Russian 
village and a modern one. But they 
were an attentive crowd throughout, 
and I think everything on the ground 
floor excited their interest. It was not 
until they went upstairs to the rooms of 
literature and art that they lapsed into 
the normal boredom of children being 
shown round an exhibition. 

This, I think, is the triumph of the 
Soviet exhibits; that they dramatize and 
simplify an extraordinary amount of 
statistical sociological information so 
that it becomes as exjoyable as an ani- 
mated cartoon. 

Magnitogorsk and Dnieperstroy, the 
cotton-picker and the locomotive engi- 
neer, the subway station and the tractor 
—such material would rapidly become 
no more interesting than the latest boast 
of the newest Chamber of Commerce 
in Iowa if it were not (as it is here) 
animated by brilliant technical skill and 
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a larger underlying significance. The 
technical skill is that of the specific art- 
ists and artisans who invented the ways 
in which these characteristics of the 
Soviet state are made graphic; the 
larger underlying significance, of which 
even the youngest children seem to be 
aware, is that these tremendous altera- 
tions and reconstructions are taking 
place under a system of society radically 
different from the system of western 
capitalism. It would unquestionably 
be possible to exhibit triumphs of equal 
technical validity from the capitalist 
states (and the thing is done over and 
over again at Flushing) ; but a Dniep- 
erstroy operated for private profit and 
a Dnieperstroy working for all the peo- 
ple are two concepts so different that 
the actual physical exhibit is seen under 
a different light, arouses different re- 
sponses in the mind of the beholder. 

I shared with the school-children this 
direct and simple excitement over the 
exhibits on the ground floor of the So- 
viet Pavilion. The changing pictures 
of the villages, the rest and health estab- 
lishments in the south for Soviet work- 
ers, the models of collective farms and 
power plant and dam, the wood-burn- 
ing tractor, the subway station, the 
stunning model of the Palace of the 
Soviets—all these give a singularly 
vivid idea of the most positive part of 
the Soviet achievement. I had also a 
slight feeling of let-down in the literary 
and artistic exhibits. ‘This was partly 
because the predominant Soviet style of 
painting and sculpture—directly repre- 
sentational, posterlike—has little to do 
with “art” as we understand it, but 
also because the vital significance of 
Magnitogorsk does seem to put the ar- 
tistic achievement decidedly in its place, 
and that a secondary one. I know that 
some of the Soviet arts (the theatre, 
for instance) could be better repre- 
sented than they are here: and I wish 
that more vivid suggestions had been 
made of the life struggles of a few of 
the great Russian writers. Something 
more than a mere photograph might 
have conveyed to us a part of the titanic 
development of Tolstoy’s genius. But 
Dnieperstroy and Magnitogorsk are 
alive and Tolstoy is dead: the daring 
and mighty youth of the Soviet state 
does not dwell unduly on the past. 





By VINCENT SHEEAN 


As for the building itself, the Pa. 
vilion, most of the Fair-goers have rati- 
fied a judgment which was current 
from the first day, that it is the archi. 
tectural triumph of the whole show, 
Its towering solidity, the beauty of its 
line and its materials, and the crown- 
ing vigor and movement of the Soviet 
worker, raising his red star, have com- 
manded the eye and the minds of many 
thousands since the Fair opened. The 
whole Pavilion ensures a better ac- 
quaintance with the Soviet Union 
among huge sections of our people who 
have been too often barred from a 
knowledge of these positive achieve- 
ments by indifference or prejudice. Such 
a result is abundantly worth the great 
effort that the Soviet Union has made 
to send us this ambassador of granite 
and marble, these evidences of a mighty 
and fundamental reconstruction. 


Corliss Lamont— 


“Coming down the steps of the beautiful 
Soviet Pavilion on the day of its dedication, 
| overheard a man who had also been inside 
say to another: ‘Well, it just can't be true. 
But it is true. And I can testify that those 
detailed and graphic exhibits in the Soviet 
building correspond very closely to what | my- 
self saw in the Soviet Union only a year ago. 

“Aside from the soaring pylon holding aloft 
the Soviet worker with the red star in his hand, 
what impressed me most was the great mural 
facing the main entrance. This huge canvas 
portrays more than fifty leading figures of the 
USSR walking forward and emerging from the 
crowd of people in the background. The paint- 
ing gives an unforgettable impression of 
gaiety and confidence, of buoyancy and cour- 
age. There is no question that this picture 
gets across admirably that wonderful spirit of 
the Soviet people about which | myself have 
tried so often to tell American audiences. 

“Everyone must admit that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its architects have put their in- 
telligence and imagination and economic re- 
sources to such good use that the result is the 
most striking and magnificent pavilion at the 
Fair. As Soviet progress unfolds further and 
further, the American people will become 
more and more aware of the unique and 
splendid:new society which is being built in 
the USSR. And they will, | am sure, see with 
increasing clarity the necessity for close co- 
operation in this critical period between the 
two greatest countries in the world, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in behalf of 
international peace and the democratic way 
of life." 
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On the preceding page is a picture of the entrance hall of the main Soviet Pavilion, 
showing the Merkurov statues of Lenin and Stalin, the panel of the Soviet people wel- 
coming their visitors, and the jewelled map of the USSR. Over the map are these words: 


“The land, its natural deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, water and 
air transport, banks, post, telegraph and telephones, large state-organized agricultural en- 
terprises (state farms, machine and tractor stations and the like) as well as municipal enter- 
prises and the bulk of the dwelling houses in the cities and industrial localities, are state 
property, that is, belong to the whole people.:’ 


Article 6 of the Constitution of the USSR 
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Mary Van Kleeck— 


Associate Director International Relations Institute, Director 
Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation. 


"This is my impression of the Soviet Pavilion at the World's Fair: 
Individuals become supremely and joyously significant when they func- 
tion according to their capacities in building a society based on 
recognition of the supreme importance of individuals. This is what 
the Soviet Pavilion said to me in the vigorous figure of the workman 
supporting the lighted star above the building and in the panel 
crowded with men, women and even children who had notably con- 
tributed to the growth of a new nation. 

"The impression was a surprise to me. Expecting emphasis on in- 
dustrial techniques and statistics of output, which had characterized 
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the First and Second Five-Year Plans, | noted that the industrial 
exhibits showed interest in quality—in the growth of new types of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, and the beautiful binding and printing 
of books, including many designed for children. Apparently since 
the laying of the basis for industrialization the trend of evolution has 
been from quantity to quality, and along with it has come the re- 
lease of the individual to function creatively in society. 

“It is a noteworthy contribution to the Fair, with its theme The 
World of Tomorrow, to picture the individual both as creator and 
as product of the future society.” 
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Its capacity is 558.000 kilowatts: 


Dicramea of Dnieproges, in the Hall of Transportation and Power. 


Rockwell Kent— 


Artist, author, President United American 
Artists 


“The only times | have seen the Soviet Pa- 
vilion were in the early days of the Fair be- 
fore the Pavilion was officially opened. | was 
impressed by the dignified beauty of the 
architecture, the imperishable nature of its 
materials and the fact that all that glittered 
there was genuine, and by the truth and no- 
bility of the statements that its walls display. 
Millions will feel, as | do, that what the Soviet 
building is reflects the achievements and the 
ideals of those who sponsored and created it." 


Margaret Bourke-White— 
Outstanding Photographer 


“The Soviet Pavilion is'a truly thrilling piece 
of architecture. It piles up against the sky 
in superb masses which have the simplicity 
and power inherent in modern design. The 
great figure at the top is breath-taking. The 
visitor to the exhibits is given ‘an insight into 
life in the USSR, an impression of constructive 
operations on a gigantic scale, and a glimpse 
of a countryful of people engaged in healthy 
living. The building as a whole, inside and 
out, seems really to reflect the spirit of the 


people.” 


Hon. Stanley Isaacs— 
President of the Borough of Manhattan 


“The Soviet Government has every reason 
to be proud of its splendid Pavilion. It 
is architecturally magnificent, combining vigor 
with dignity and apparently reflects the 
strength and youth of the Soviet people. It 
will be of highest interest to visitors to the 
New York World's Fair and should help to 
cement friendship between the two peoples.” 


Maxwell S. Stewart— 
Associate Editor “The Nation” 


“Rarely have | been so impressed as | have 
by the Soviet World's Fair Pavilion. It is an 
educational achievement of the first order, 
presenting—what seemed impossible to pre- 
sent in a mere exhibit—the scope and depth 
of Soviet progress ‘in recent years. From it 
one can get a feel of the new Russia that 
ene cannot get from a dozen books, or a 
thousand newspapers. A day ‘at the exhibit— 
and no one will want to spend less—is as 
good as a day in the USSR, and gives one a 
more comprehensive picture than can be ob- 
dained in a brief visit. It is a must for every- 
tone who has not visited Russia; no one who 
has visited the Soviet Union in recent years 
will need urging. The United States owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to those who have 
made this exhibit possible.” 


Pictures, reading from top down: 

The illuminated transportation map in 
the Hall of Transportation and Power; 
visitors examining diorama; a little boy 
watches the movie on transportation; de- 
tail of the diorama of the Kuibyshev 
hydroelectric station, which will be the 
largest in the world when completed. 
The legend beneath the transportation 
map reads: 


1913 Length of Miles 1938 
36,000 Rail 54,000 
47,000 Waterways 83,000 

0 Airways 68,000 








HALL OF CULTURE 
AND LEISURE 


In this hall one may see how the 
Soviet Union looks after the health 
of its workers, its mothers, its youth, 
its children. Figures show that ten 
and a half million people take part 
in sports, the pictures and dioramas 
show the joyous results of this pro- 
gram. Over the diorama of the 
health resorts is the inscription: “In 
the USSR all the health resorts be- 
long to the working people.” 

The sculpture on the left is by 
Joseph Chaikov, the one on the right 
by the sculptress Elena Manezer. 
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CREATING A PEOPLE’S ART 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ, 


“To speak to and for millions, to speak simply, 
eloquently, greatly—this is the aim of Soviet Art” 


HE Soviet Pavilion is an eloquent 

expression of the beauty, the 
strength, the human dignity and the 
epic grandeur of the new Socialist soci- 
ety it represents. Most Americans who 
see it will understand the clear, strong, 
exuberant language of the building 
and its exhibits. But its meaning 
emerges even more fully when one 
meets and talks with the Soviet artists 
who have taken part in the preparation 
of the Pavilion. 

After a discussion with several of 
them, it seems to me that the distinctive 
features of the Pavilion might be 
summed up thus: 

One—the Soviet Pavilion is inspired 
by a lofty social idea; two—the sculp- 
tures and bas reliefs, the quotations 
outside the Pavilion, the paintings, 
sculptures, inscriptions, dioramas, speci- 
mens of folk art, literature, journalism 
inside the Pavilion, all form a perfect 
unity with the basic idea embodied in 
the architecture; three—this basic idea 
comes over clear, simple, forceful and 
unmistakable; four—in its totality the 
Soviet exhibit expresses the sense of joy, 
release, security, progress and limitless 
opportunity inherent in the socialist or- 
der of life; five—the Pavilion presents 
a typical effort by Soviet artists to speak 
to and for millions, to speak in terms of 
social reality and historic perspective, 
to speak simply, eloquently, greatly. 

These features of the Soviet Pavilion 
illustrate the place of the arts in the 
Soviet Union, and the attitude of 
artists in various fields to their work. 
Soviet artists consider it axiomatic that 
great and socially significant art is pro- 
duced in periods when artists are at 
one with the broad masses of the peo- 
ple, expressing their common faith, 
ideals, moral attitudes and aspirations. 
The more identification of artists and 
masses a period allows, the greater and 
more socially significant the art pro- 
duced. They point out that all of the 
societies of the past except the most 
primitive, consisted of at least two 
classes—exploiters and exploited. The 
economic contradictions between them 
hampered the artist’s freest communion 
with and expression of the broadest 
social ‘strata. Only artists of rare 
genius managed, on occasion, to rise 
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above the ideological domination of the 
exploiting class and express the hopes, 
aspirations and yearnings of the masses 
of humanity. 

Soviet artists believe, therefore, that 
with the removal of the conditions 
that prevent free communion of artists 
and masses, i.e., with the abolition of 
classes and the establishment of social- 
ism, the greatest flowering of the arts 
may be expected; second, that since at 
present the Soviet Union is the only 
country in the world in which classes 
are abolished and socialism is estab- 
lished, it is to the Soviet artists that 
the world must look in the coming 
years for the creation of an unprece- 
dentedly rich, significant and humanist 
art. 

Such, according to the Soviet artists, 
is the great task history has imposed 
on them. That they have undertaken 
the task with a keen sense of responsi- 
bility, one can scarcely doubt. But I 
was particularly struck by it in my 
interview with four leading Soviet 
artists now in this country. 


An Epic Country, An Epic Age 


HE first with whom I talked was 

Isaac Mooisseyevich Rabinovich, 
scenic designer for the major Soviet 
theatres, well-known in the USSR and 
abroad. He is the designer of the 
beautiful dioramas in the Hall of Cul- 
ture and Leisure at the Soviet Pavilion, 
notably of the rest houses and sanatoria 
in Kislovodsk, Sochi and Borovoy (Ka- 
zakhstan ). 

Speaking of his own field, that of 
theatrical designing, Isaac Moisseyevich 
said that the artists strive to find for 
each play the form most truly corre- 
sponding to its content, whether it be a 
modern Soviet play or a classical pro- 
duction. Rabinovich described the chief 
characteristics of the Soviet theatre art- 
ists as realism, clarity and simplicity of 
artistic expression, and above all, joie 
de vivre. 

Soviet theatre artists, he said, have 
the immense stimulus of large appreci- 
ative audiences, and conditions of 
work which assure constant growth 
and ripening of their creative talents. 
Director, artists, actors all work to- 
gether in the preparation of a play, in- 


suring a synthesis of all the arts that _ 
contribute to the final production. If — 
the play is contemporary, artists, direc. — 
tors and actors travel together to the — 
scenes where the play is laid. If it is 7 
classical, they immerse themselves in _ 
deep, serious study of the epoch. 
Rabinovich himself, a man of bound- — 
less enthusiasm and energy, exempli- 3 
fies the limitless opportunities offered © 
to the artist by the Soviet regime. He © 
was born in 1894, in Kiev, and gradu- © 
ated from the art school of that city, 
He started working as a stage designer — 
in 1911, but does not feel that he pro- 
duced anything of significance until 
1919 when, even in the midst of the 
civil war period, the new theatrical art 
was already flourishing. In that year, 
at the Lenin Theatre in Kiev, he was 
designing sets for productions of Lope 
de Vega and Moliére. He was soon 
called to design sets for the largest 
theatres in Moscow and Leningrad, 
and he has been responsible for much 
of the beautiful Soviet staging that has 
delighted foreign observers with its 
vigor and freshness. He did the sets 
for Prokofiev’s Love of Three Or- 
anges, Puccini's Turandot, ‘Tchai- 
kowsky’s Eugene Onyegin, Chisko’s 
The Cruiser Potemkin and_ other 
productions of the Bolshoy Theatre in 
Moscow, as well as many famous pro- 
ductions of other leading theatres. 
Many Americans will remember the 
clear, beautiful coloring, the architec- 
tural sweep of the sets for Lysistrata 
and Carmen presented in New York 
by the Musical Art Studio of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, under the direction 
of Nemirovich Danchenko, in the sea- 
son of 1925-26. Rabinovich was the 
designer of both these productions. 
Rabinovich spoke of the search of 
Soviet artists for clear, simple and 
beautiful artistic expression, under- 
standable to millions. I underscore 
“search” since all the Soviet artists were 
very careful to distinguish between that 
and “accomplishment.” In the words 
of Isaac Moisseyevich, “What was 
good yesterday does not satisfy us to- 
day; what is good today no longer sat- 
isfies us tomorrow. ‘The important 
thing is the need to speak to great 
(Continued on page 43) 

















The Mural in the Entrance Hall of the Soviet Pavilion 
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gudiences. Our efforts at satisfying 
this need are bound to improve with 
time, study, work, experience. We are 
young ; socialist art is young. The 
problems our art has been called upon 
to solve are stupendous. . . .” 

“And are they more stupendous 
than the problems confronting groups 
of earnest artists anywhere else in the 
world?” I ventured to interrupt. 

“Yes, more stupendous. For ours is 
an epic country, an epic age; and we 
are called upon to create an epic art.” 

This, I think, is the key to what is 
going on in the Soviet art world today. 
An old civilization has collapsed; a 
new civilization is being built. Méil- 
lions of inert masses have been brought 
into motion. Scores of oppressed na- 
tionalities have for the first time in 
many centuries straightened their backs 
and turned their faces to the sun. 
Thousands upon thousands of strong, 
colorful, dynamic personalities have 
risen from obscurity to deathless fame. 
For the first time in human history 
the humiliated, the insulted, the injured, 
the hounded have come to know the 
meaning of human dignity. For the 
first time in human history man _ has 
lost the fear of the morrow—the fear 
of starvation, insecurity, unemploy- 
ment, a wasted life. For the first time 
in human history labor has become a 
matter of glory and valor, of chivalry 
and -heroism—and museums and 
squares, instead of being filled with 
flattering portraits, of kings, princes, 
and rich ladies and gentlemen, are be- 
ing filled with heroic figures of work- 
ers and peasants, artists and scholars, 
explorers and inventors. . . . All this 
has been achieved not without suffer- 
ing and pain. Besides the vast tri- 
umphs of the five-year plans, of the 
industries and collective farms, this 
generation carries in its heart the hor- 
rors of the world war with its mil- 
lions of killed and wounded; the ex- 
ultations of two consecutive revolutions, 
the bitter memories of foreign invasion 
and intervention; the unforgettable 
sufferings and heroism of the Civil 
War. 

All these past pains and present 
glories are burned in the memory of 
the Soviet people; it is in their hearts, 
their souls, their blood. They write it, 
they paint it, they carve it, they sing 
it, they act it. They are recording for 
themselves and for posterity, as can be 
seen at the Pavilion, what they, the 
Soviet masses, feel about their Revolu- 
tion, their heroes, their leaders, their 
Stakhanovites, their explorers, their 


scientists, their Red Army, their collec- 
tive farms, their new cities, new rail- 
roads, new industries, new rest homes, 
new sanatoria, new men. 

Summing up what Soviet artists feel 
about their work, Rabinovich said: “As 
regards form, a great deal of our work 
no doubt still lacks finish; but it finds 
its way to the hearts of millions—and 
that to us is the main thing. It is hon- 
est, sincere; it disdains tricks and speci- 
ous appeals; it is striving toward the 
richness, simplicity and directness of a 
genuine and vigorous folk art. It is 
rooted in the people and draws its sus- 
tenance from it; in that lies the guaran- 
tee of its health and development.” 

Without mentioning the term, Isaac 
Moisseyevich was really explaining 
what the Soviet artists and critics mean 
by “Socialist Realism.” He also re- 
vealed the emotional and _ ideological 
drive behind most of Soviet art, be- 
hind such epic novels as Sholokhov’s 
Quiet Flows the Don, in four volumes; 
Gorky’s The Life of Klim Samghin, 
in four volumes; behind such books as 
Serafimovich’s The Iron Flood, Ka- 
taev’s Time Forward, Avdeyenko’s I] 
Love, Ostrovsky’s The Making of a 
Hero; behind most of the poems of 
Mayakovsky, Aseyev, the songs of 
Lebediev-Kumach, the epics of Djam- 
bul, the countless songs about Lenin 
and Stalin and other leaders and heroes 
of the Revolution, chanted by the bards 
of all the remote and newly awakened 
peoples in the USSR; behind such mo- 
tion pictures of epic proportions as are 
new being produced about Lenin, 
Gorky, about the fictitious, but su- 
premely real and universally beloved 
Maxim; behind such pictures as Last 
Days of St. Petersburg, Chapaev, The 
Baltic Deputy; behind most of the 
plays, most of the operas, most of the 
sculptures, most of the paintings pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union. In short, 
he revealed what students of Soviet art 
and literature should have known all 
along—that the Soviet peoples are in 
the first stages of developing a monu- 
mental, epic, folk art. 


“Nothing Can Become Static” 


EV DAVIDOVICH MURAVIN, 
the youngest of the group of art- 
ists, eagerly took up the theme of 
Soviet monumental art, and explained 
the heroic conception behind the two 
statuary groups on either side of the 
Pavilion, the work of himself and 
Mikhail Gregorevich Lysenko. As 
Muravin explained it, both groups to- 


gether state in the language of sculp- 
ture the basic theme of the Pavilion 
—the growth of the Soviet spirit 
from October to today. One group 
represents the heroic spirit of the Civil 
War, the other the heroic spirit of 
socialist construction. Each group is 
composed of five figures typical of the 
period. In the Civil War group, the 
leading figure is a heroic worker—the 
standard bearer; he is followed by a 
peasant soldier, a sailor, a woman and 
a youth. In the Socialist Construc- 
tion group, the leading figure is a Stak- 
hanovite miner; he is followed by 
a collective farmer, a student physical 
culturist, a parachutist, and a school 
boy, a young Pioneer. 

“‘As you can see from our work, Ly- 
senko and [I are monumentalists, we 
aim to achieve a powerful moulding, 
intensity of expression, emphasis of 
shadow and light. Always, we seize 
upon the most characteristic features 
of the Soviet people, seek plastic ex- 
pression for the man of today. As to 
the heroic, we do not have to seek it— 
every nook and corner of Soviet life 
provides abundant example of the 
heroic.” 

Muravin, although only thirty-two 
years old, has won wide recognition in 
the Soviet Union, and is in himself a 
fine example of the new type of artist 
the socialist society is bringing to the 
fore, and of the boundless opportuni- 
ties that exist for artists in the USSR. 
He always works with Lysenko, friend 
and fellow student at the Art Academy 
in Kharkov. They share a large stu- 
dio, and their joint work is represented 
in museums in Kharkov, Kiev, Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. They are the 
creators of the “Monument to 61” and 
other monumental works. Endless com- 
petitions are open to these young art- 
ists and sculptors—the two statuary 
groups by which they are represented 
here are the result of a competition 
in which they were invited to par- 
ticipate. Such competitions are always 
open to unknown as well as famous 
artists, to young ones as well as ex- 
perienced ones. The well-known sculp- 
tors Mukhina, Schwartz and others 
took part in this competition, but 
in this case it was felt that Muravin 
and Lysenko solved this special prob- 
lem more successfully. Age and repu- 
tation, explained Muravin, have noth- 
eing to do with who participates in or 
who wins these contests. 

“With us,” he explained, “nothing 
can become static. We preserve and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Upper right—a demonstration of the model 
of the new Soviet invention, a "parachute- 
catapulting machine," which catapults the 
parachuter up into the air for a distance of 
more than 250 feet, by means of an air 
blast, and which enables the jumper to stay 
in the air indefintiely. This model, demon- 
strated for the first time to Americans at the 
Pavilion, is an exact replica of the original. 

















Below are the three dioramas 
designed by Rabinovich, of the 
health resorts (left to right) of 
Kislovodsk, Sochi and Borovoy. 
On the left, the Kislovodsk di- 
orama. Special lighting effects 
show the resorts both by day and 
by night. 
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These pictures are from portions of murals 
in the Hall of Culture and Leisure depicting 
the care of small children, the system of 


universal, free education, the maternity 
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centers, and the health consultations for 
mothers. In 1913 there were in all Russia 
only 9 such consultations—today there are 
4,384. Soviet health service is entirely free. 
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Model of the Palace of Soviets 
Paul Strand—President Frontier Films; Producer of “The Wave” 


oe the magnificent steel figure of a worker which stands 
high upon the red and white marble shaft, through the exhibits 
which are housed so richly in the Pavilion beneath, there speaks a 
single purpose, a single spirit. The Soviet Pavilion is eloquent of 
new life, a new way of life. 

"The spirit of a land, a people anda society speaks through pic- 
tures and maps, through films, statistics and photographs. Imagina- 
tion, unquestionably stimulated by love of the task has made these 
exhibits exciting and alive. Here there is nothing casual, nothing 
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routine. Every fact, every quotation from the Constitution or from 
leaders is organic, functional, important to the purpose; to tell about 
this new life, this new way of life which was fought for and won by 
170 million people. The Soviet Pavilion represents them; it symbolizes 
their achievements during twenty years of socialist democracy. 

"Thousands of visitors cannot fail to be moved, as | was, by the 
precision and directness of ‘statement, as well as by its creative in- 
tensity. Many Americans must take away with them a new knowledge 
and a greater understanding of one sixth of the world." 








Henry E. Sigerist, M.D.— 


Head of History of Medicine Institute, Johns 
Hopkins University 


THE average American who visits the su- 
perb Soviet Pavilion at the World's Fair 
will all of a sudden find himself transplanted 
into a world of which he knew very little— 
a world of tomorrow for most of mankind but 
a world of today for 170 million people. And 
it is a world whose language Americans 
understand: freedom, democracy, equal rights 
for all, industries, large scale agriculture, sky- 
scrapers, and schools, many schools. But there 
is more: there is the constitutional Right to 
Work, the Right to Rest and Recreation. All 
means to protect and restore the people's 
health are free and available to all. The 
‘Hall of Culture and Rest' illustrates beauti- 
fully the health work of the nation. We see 
pictures of health centres and hear that there 
are 26,927 such centres serving the people. 
We see models of sanatoria where workers 
rest, on the seashore or in the mountains. 
We hear that the number of medical schools 
has increased from 13 in 1913 to 71 in 1937, 
that 107,000 students are enrolled in these 
schools and that the number of doctors has 
increased from 20,000 to 132,000. The budgets 
have reached enormous figures: 10.3 billion 
rubles for the health budget, 6.8 billion the 
one of social insurance. 

"'You know,’ one of my friends said, ‘what 
impressed me most in the Soviet Pavilion, is 
that all these Russians whose pictures we see, 
look happy.’ Of course—they are happy. 
And not only the Russians. The Caucasians, 
the Tartars, the Armenians, the Uzbeks, the 
Tadjiks, the Jews, all the members of the 
great Soviet family—they are happy. They 
have won the greatest revolution in history, 
have abolished the exploitation of man by man 
and are building a world of social justice. 

"The Soviet Pavilion teaches a great lesson 
to all who are able to learn. And the shin- 
ing star that the Soviet worker carries high 
up in his right hand brings a message to the 
world: there is Hope for Mankind." 





On the left hand page is the 
model of the Palace of Soviets 
shown at the Pavilion, designed by 
Boris lofan, co-architect of the 
Soviet Pavilion. On the right is the 
replica of the Mayakovsky Square 
station of the Moscow subway. It's 
done with mirrors! 








































































Moscow's Metro —The world's most beautiful subway 


Dorothy Brewster— 


Associate Professor of English, Columbia University 





mprom a preview of the Soviet exhibit at the New York World's Fair, | carried away 
an impression of people, not of things; of a common life established on a firm and 
broad foundation, with promise of a happy and creative development beyond any rea- 
sonable demand we might have made twenty years ago, on life anywhere. That common 
life greets you, as you enter the right wing, in the sunlit mural of its builders—workers 
of factory and farm, aviators, explorers, writers, actors, soldiers, scientists, of both sexes 
and many races. Another wall gleams with the map in precious and semi-precious stones 
of that one-sixth of the earth's surface, which these builders have for the home of their 
vast enterprise. Four paintings on the other walls picture scenes of the struggle through 
which these builders have fought, to enter upon their inheritance—historic scenes of 
revolution and civil war. In the Hall of Nations can be studied, presented in graphic 
charts, statistics and documents, the framework of the social, political, and economic 
structure set up by this new society. A people, a homeland rich in resources, a his- 
tory of struggle and triumph, a charter of economic as well as political freedom for 
the common man:—all the other exhibits in their great variety and detail document 
this basic plan and contribute to that dominant impression—not things, but people.” 
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Above—Boris lofan (left), Karo S. Alabian 
(right) co-architects of the Soviet Pavilion. 
Center row, (left to right) Vassily P. Yefanov, 
painter of several large canvases exhibited; 
Viacheslav Andreyev, sculptor of the statue 
of the worker atop the pylon; Lev Muravin, 
co-architect of the two sculptural groups in 
front of the Pavilion. Bottom row Nikolai 
Suyetin (left) and C. Rojdestvensky, artists. 








IN THE HALL OF ART 


Above left, painting by Yefanov depicting the meeting of students of the Aviation Academy 
with actors of the Stanislavsky Theatre. Next—one of the pieces of porcelain on exhibit. Below— 


the monumental painting by the artist A. Gerasimov of Stalin and Voroshilov. 
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Below left— 


one of the beautiful Caucasian rugs displayed in the Hall of Art. 


On the two following pages, a section of the Hall of Science, Litera- 
ture and the Press is shown with Merkurov's statue of Lenin, Muk- 
hina's statue of the young Gorky, and Yefanov's painting of Stalin 
and Gorky. In the case are portraits of well-known literary figures 
and their books. On the wall is the following quotation from Stalin: 


"To the flourishing of science, to that science which does not fence 
itself off from the people, which does not keep itself at a distance 
from the people, but is ready to serve the péople, is ready to pass on 
all the conquests of science to the people, which serves the people 
not from compulsion but voluntarily, readily.” 
































By GEORGE MARSHALL 


HERE is probably no better way 
to gain a swift understanding of 
the many-sided growth and great cul- 
tural achievements of the Soviet Union 
than to examine and survey its recently 
published books. Such an opportunity 
is afforded both to the visitor to Pacific 
House at the San Francisco World’s 
Fair where the American Russian In- 
stitute has a fascinating exhibit of some 
eight hundred contemporary books from 
the Soviet Union; and to the visitor 
to the beautiful Hall of Science, Litera- 
ture and the Press in the Soviet Pavil- 
ion at the New York World’s Fair. 
On entering the Hall of Science, 
Literature and the Press, one is im- 
pressed by the interesting moving and 
stationary exhibits of great Soviet and 
foreign authors whose books are espec- 
ially popular in the Soviet Union. There 
is a picture of each of these writers and 
also certain significant facts about him. 
Before long one becomes aware that 
books in the Soviet Union are pub- 
lished in enormous numbers which may 
well make any American writer en- 
vious. 

During the three years, 1935-1938 
alone, among the great Soviet authors 
there were 9,151,612 copies of Maxim 
Gorky’s works issued in 49 languages 
in the USSR, 4,141,805 of Nikolai 
Nekrassov’s, 2,536,385 of the poet, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky’s, and 1,533,210 
of Sholem Aleichem’s. Alexei Tolstoy, 
the author of Bread and Peter the 
Great, and Mikhail Sholokhov, the 
author of And Quiet Flows the Don 
and Virgin Soil Upturned, have been 
honored through being elected members 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
During these three years, 2,656,870 
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A survey of the literature and press exhibits 
of the New York and San Francisco Fairs 


and 2,668,530 copies of their works, re- 


spectively, were published. 
Pre-revolutionary Russian writers 
are also widely read. During the same 
period, 7,874,557 copies of Leo Tols- 
toy’s works were published in 42 
languages, 5,185,700 of Chekhov’s in 
41 languages, 4,120,772 of Turgenev’s 
and 2,766,165 of Gogol’s. Most sen- 
sational of all, however, was the publi- 
cation of 13,400,000 copies of Push- 
kin’s works in 64 languages during 
the single year 1937 in connection with 
the celebration of his centennial. This, 
however was only a little over one half 
of the 24 million copies of his works 
which have been published since 1917. 
Not only are the books of Soviet 
and Russian authors given an enormous 
distribution, but many a European or 
American author has had more copies 
of his books published in the Soviet 
Union than in his native country. 
Among the European writers, 1,510,- 
312 copies of Romain Rolland’s works 
were published during 1935-38, 918,- 
330 of Henri Barbusse’s, 521,083 of 
Emile Zola’s, 1,139,340 of Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s, 689,050 of Heine’s 
and 492,835 of Shakespeare’s. Among 
American writers, 1,549,390 copies of 
Mark Twain’s books, 1,430,975 of 
Jack London’s, 300,000 of O. Henry’s 
and 100,000 of Hemingway’s were 
published during these three years. 
Childrens’ books and their authors 
are also represented in the exhibit. Of 
particular interest are four popular 
printed books which were written by 
Soviet children, and five booklets ‘which 
were written, hand-printed and illus- 
trated by eighth grade children. These 
booklets are on such diverse historical 
characters as Phidias, Michelangelo, 
Watt Tyler and Bolodnikov, a peasant 
leader of old Russia. Many Soviet 
children’s writers are enormously pop- 
ular. During 1935-38, for example, 
7,511,984 copies of the children’s poet, 
Samuel Marshak’s, works were issued 
in 41 languages; 6,131,888 of Kornei 
Chukovsky’s; 5,215,110 of Agnya 
Barto’s; and 1,263,110 of Mikhail 


Ilin’s, the author of New Soviet 
Primer and Men and Mountains. 
During 1937 as many as 66 million 
copies of children’s books and 118 
million copies of fiction and poetry 
were published in the USSR. 

It is always a little difficult to grasp 
the astronomical character of Soviet 
statistics, It is difficult, for instance, 
to visualize 118 million volumes and 
to think what they mean in terms of 
cultural achievement to a country 
which was largely illiterate twenty 
years ago. It is equally difficult to 
understand that these volumes com- 
prise only a fraction of all books pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. Since 1932, 
at least, half a billion or more copies 
of books have been issued each year 
in the Soviet Union, the number for 
the single year, 1937, totalling 673,- 
500,000. If one compares Soviet fig- 
ures in Socialist Construction in the 
USSR with those for America in the 
1939 World Almanac, one finds that 
in 1936 while 10,436 new titles and 
new editions together were published 
in the United States, 43,340 titles were 
published in the USSR, of which 11,- 
696 were published in the languages 
of national minorities—those other 
than Russian. 

Among the other important classi- 
fications of books, in addition to fiction, 
poetry and children’s books, are text 
books—which may be examined in the 
Hall of Culture and Leisure of the 
Soviet Pavilion — technological and 
scientific works, and social science 
works, including the clasiscs of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Some of 
these classics are exhibited in the Hall 
of Science, Literature and the Press. 
As many as 356 million copies of books 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
were published in the Soviet Union 
during the twenty years, 1917-1937. 

Books are only a part of a total vol- 
ume of Soviet publication. There are 
1,880 magazines with a circulation of 
250 million copies, and 8,521 news- 
papers with a daily circulation of 36 
million copies published in the Soviet 
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Union. Even these figures do not give 
the full picture of the great amount of 
reading done in the USSR. This ex- 
hibit indicates the number of libraries 
in the Soviet Union has increased from 
12,600 in 1914 to 70,000 in 1937-38, 
and the number of books in these 
libraries has increased from 9 million 
to 127 million copies. 

The exhibit includes a bas relief of 
the great new Lenin Library in Mos- 
cow which will contain 12 million vol- 
umes. The exhibit also includes photo- 
graphs of various libraries including 
those at the Kirov Workers’ Palace of 
Culture in Leningrad, at the Bolshevik 
Factory in Leningrad, and a kolhoz 
library of 11,548 volumes in Denikov 
Village in Moscow Province. “A vil- 
lage which possessed a library was a 
rarity in tsarist Russia. A village with- 
out a library is a rarity in the USSR.” 

The progress of Soviet science is 
also portrayed in this exhibit. There 
is a chart of the scientific research in- 
stitutions existing in the Soviet Union 
in 1938, other than the research labora- 
tories connected with industrial and 
agricultural enterprises located in all 
parts of the country. There were 902 
main institutions with 26,246 scientists 
whose work was supported by an ap- 
propriation of over a billion rubles. 
The rapid growth of these institutions 
is indicated by the fact that one of 
them, the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, had 53 scientific research insti- 
tutions in 1917 and 150 in 1938, and 
154 scientists in the former year and 


3,550 in the latter. 


Soviet Books at San Francisco 


The book exhibit of the American 
Russian Institute at the San Francisco 
Fair does not give one as broad a pic- 
ture as one may get at the Soviet 
Pavilion in New York, but it gives a 
greater opportunity to examine indi- 
vidual books. At the outset one is re- 
minded that the USSR is a union of 
many nationalities all of whose varied 
cultural achievements are cherished 


Section of a wall display in the Hall of Science, Literature and the Press 











and given full encouragement for 
growth. In addition to books printed 
in Russian, the San Francisco collec- 
tion includes books in twenty-eight of 
the 110 national languages in which 
books are published in the USSR, in- 
cluding some in Ukrainian, Georgian, 
Polish, Yiddish, Uzbek, Mongolian, 
Tadjik and Yakut. One can not but 
be impressed by the sharp contrast be- 
tween this and the crushing of national 
minorities in fascist countries. 

One is particularly grateful for the 
opportunity to examine a number of 
examples of beautiful Soviet typogra- 
phy and bookmanship. Outstanding 
among these is a quarto size volume 
of the new Constitution of the USSR, 
bound in stamped red morocco. The 
binding, the fine quality of paper, the 
clear type and the beautiful illustra- 
tions show that Soviet bookmanship 
ranks among the highest. One may 
also see copies of this special edition 
at the New York Fair. Among the 
other beautifully printed and_ illus- 
trated books at the San Francisco ex- 
hibit are copies of a special edition of 
Stalin’s Leninism, Stalin’s Report of 
Draft Constitution of the USSR, 
Wives of the Engineers and the Great 
Atlas of the Soviet Union. An item 
of special interest and one which indi- 
cates the manner in which old arts are 
developed and used for new purposes 




















A model of the 
Lenin Library in 
the Soviet Pavil- 
ion in Flushing 





is a beautiful edition of the ballads of 
Igor’s Regiment. It is illustrated by 
Ivan Golikov, one of the most famous 
palekh workers. Before the Revolu- 
tion palekh workers were makers of 
icons and decorators of snuff boxes. 
Two originals of Golikov’s illustra- 
tions may be seen at the Soviet Pavilion 
in New York. 

Of particular interest among the 
children’s books is one describing how 
to make models of toy aeroplanes, sub- 
marines, etc., which ran to a printing 
of 25,000. In addition, one should 
mention a series of 30-page booklets 
for children which are illustrated by 
the foremost Soviet artists and which 
are published two to four times a week 
in editions of 100,000 to 300,000 
copies. Most of these bocklets are 
bought by parents when they are buy- 
ing their newspapers. The exhibit in- 
cludes among these booklets “The 
Arabian Nights,” Jack London’s “Sea 
Wolf,” and Kassil’s “Uncle Kolya, 
The Fly Catcher.” 

Those fortunate enough to see these 
splendid exhibits will carry away with 
them a deep appreciation and under- 
standing of the great volume and va- 
riety of Soviet publication, and a real 
feeling for the manner in which books 
have become an integral part of the 
lives of the Soviet workers and collec- 
tive farmers. 





FOREIGN POLICY OF THE USSR 


An historic statement by Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council 





of People’s Commissars and Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 


Delivered Before the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Moscow, May 31, 1939 


HE motion of the deputies that the session of the 

Supreme Soviet should hear a statement by the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs is quite understand- 
able. Recently serious changes have taken place in the in- 
ternational situation. These changes, from the point of 
view of peace-loving powers, have considerably worsened 
the international situation. 

We now have to deal with certain results of the policy 
of the aggressive powers, on the one hand, and of the pol- 
icy of non-intervention on the part of the democratic coun- 
tries on the other hand. ‘The representatives of the 
aggressive countries are not averse to boasting about the 
results already achieved by the policy of aggression. What- 
ever one may say, there is no want of boasting to be ob- 
served here. The representatives of democratic countries, 
which have turned away from the policy of collective secu- 
rity and have conducted a policy of non-resistance to ag- 
gression, are endeavoring to belittle the significance of the 
worsening that has taken place in the international situ- 
ation. They still continue to occupy themselves in the main 
with “soothing” public opinion, pretending that nothing 
substantial has taken place in the recent period. 

The position of the Soviet Union in appraising current 
events of international life differs from that of both the 
one and other party. As everybody understands, it can 
under no circumstances be suspected of any sympathy what- 
soever for aggressors. It is also alien to all glossing over 
of the really worsened international situation. ‘To us it is 
clear that attempts to hide from public opinion the real 
changes that have taken place in the international situa- 
tion must be countered by facts. It will then become 
obvious that “soothing” speeches and articles are needed 
only by those who have no desire to hinder the further de- 
velopment of aggression, in the hope of turning aggression, 
so to speak, in a more or less “acceptable” direction. 

Just recently authoritative representatives of Britain and 
France endeavored to soothe the public opinion of their 
countries by glorifying the successes of the ill-starred Mu- 
nich agreement. They said that the September agreement 
in Munich averted a European war by means of conces- 
sions on the part of Czechoslovakia which were compara- 
tively not so great after all. At that time it already seemed 
to many people that the representatives of Britain and 
France at Munich went further in their concessions, at the 
expense of Czechoslovakia, than they had a right to go. 

The Munich agreement was, so to speak, the culminat- 
ing point of the policy of non-intervention, the culminat- 
ing point of compromise with the aggressive countries. 

And what were the results of this policy? Did the 
Munich agreement put a stop to aggression? Not at all. 
On the contrary, Germany did not remain content with 
the concessions she received in Munich, that is, with ob- 
taining the Sudeten areas populated by Germans. Germany 
went further and just simply put an end to one of the 
large Slav states—Czechoslovakia. Not much time passed 
after September, 1938, when the Munich conference took 
place—and already in March, 1939, Germany put an end 
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to the existence of Czechoslovakia. Germany succeeded 
in carrying this through without resistance from any side 
whatsoever, and so smoothly that the question arises, what 
in reality was the true aim of the conference in Munich? 
In any case, the elimination of Czechoslovakia, despite the 
Munich agreement, showed the whole world where the 
policy of non-intervention had led, that policy which, it 
can be said, reached its acme in Munich. 

The collapse of this policy was obvious. Yet the ag- 
gressor countries continued to adhere to their policy. Ger- 
many deprived the Lithuanian republic of the Memel te. 
gion. As we know, Italy was not behind hand. In April, 
Italy put an end to the independent state of Albania. 

After this there is nothing surprising in the fact that at 
the end of April, the head of the German State in one 
speech abolished two important international treaties, name- 
ly, the naval agreement between Germany and Great Brit- 
ain and the non-aggression pact between Germany and Po- 
land. There was a time when great international signifi- 
cance was attached to these treaties. Germany, however, 
made away with these treaties, very simply disregarding all 
formalities. Such was Germany’s reply to United States 
President Roosevelt’s proposal, a proposal permeated with 
a peace-loving spirit. 

Matters did not end with the tearing up of two interna- 
tional treaties. Germany and Italy went further. The 
other day a military and political treaty concluded between 
them was published. This treaty is basically of an offen- 
sive character. According to this treaty, Germany and 
Italy are to support one another in any hostilities begun 
by one of these countries, including any aggression, any 
offensive war. 

It is not so long since the rapprochement between Ger- 
many and Italy was camouflaged by an alleged need for 
joint struggle against Communism. To this end quite a lot 
of noise was made about the so-called “Anti-Comintern 
Pact.” The Anti-Comintern hullaballoo in its time played 
a certain part in distracting attention. Now the aggress- 
ors no longer consider it necessary to use a screen. ‘There 
is not a murmur about the struggle against the Comintern 
in the military and political treaty between Germany and 
Italy. On the contrary, the statesmen and the press of 
Germany and Italy definitely state that this treaty is di- 
rected precisely against the chief European democratic 
countries. 

It seems clear that the facts mentioned testify to a grave 
change for the worse in the international situation. 

In this connection, certain changes in the direction of 
resisting aggression are also to be observed in the policy of 
the non-aggressive countries of Europe. How serious these 
changes are is still to be seen. As yet it cannot even be 
said whether these countries are seriously desirous of aban- 
doning the policy of non-intervention, the policy of non- 
resistance to the further development of aggression. Will 
it not happen that the existing endeavor of these countries 
to restrict aggression in some regions, will not serve as an 
obstacle to the unloosing of aggression in other regions? 
Such questions are also being raised in certain bourgeois 
periodicals abroad. 














We must, therefore, be vigilant. We stand for peace 
and for preventing the further development of aggression. 
But we must remember Comrade Stalin’s precept “to be 
cautious and not to allow our country to be drawn into 
conflicts by war-mongers who are accustomed to have oth- 
ers pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them.” Only thus 
will we succeed in defending to the end the interests of 
our country and the interests of universal peace. 

There are, however, a number of signs showing that 
the democratic countries of Europe are increasingly com- 
ing to realize that the non-intervention policy has collapsed, 
to realize the need for a more serious search for ways and 
means of establishing a united front of peaceable powers 
against aggression. In a country like Great Britain, peo- 
ple are beginning to talk loudly of the need for a sharp 
change in foreign policy. 

We, of course, understand the difference between verbal 
declarations and real policy. Nevertheless, one cannot but 
note that this talk is not accidental. 

Here are a few facts. There was no mutual assistance 
pact between Great Britain and Poland. Now a decision 
has been reached about such a pact. The significance of 
this pact is only enhanced by the fact that Germany has 
torn up the non-aggression pact with Poland. It must 
be admitted that the mutual assistance pact between Britain 
and Poland alters the European situation. Nor, further- 
more, was there a mutual assistance pact between Great 
Britain and Turkey, but recently a certain agreement re- 
garding mutual assistance between Great Britain and Tur- 
key was arrived at. And this fact too alters the interna- 
tional situation. 

In connection with these new facts, it must be regarded 
as one of the characteristics of the recent period that the 
non-aggressive European powers have been endeavoring to 
get the USSR to collaborate in resisting aggression. Nat- 
urally this endeavor deserves attention. Accordingly, the 
Soviet Government accepted the proposal of Great Britain 
and France to enter negotiations with the purpose of 
strengthening political relations between the USSR, Great 
Britain and France, and establishing a peace front against 
the further development of aggression. 

How do we define our tasks in the present international 
situation? We consider they are in line with the inter- 
ests of other non-aggressive countries. They consist in 
checking the further development of aggression and to this 
end establishing a reliable and effective defensive front of 
non-aggressive powers. 

In connection with the proposals made by the British 
and French Governments, the Soviet Government entered 
Into negotiations with them regarding measures necessary 
for combating aggression. ‘This occurred as far back as 
the middle of last April. 

The negotiations then begun are not yet ended. But 
even at that time it was apparent that if there was a real 
wish to create an effective front of peaceable countries 
against the advance of aggression, the following minimum 
conditions were necessary : 

The conclusion of an effective pact of mutual assistance 
against aggression, a pact of exclusively defensive charac- 
ter between Great Britain, France and the USSR; 

A guarantee against attack by aggressors on the part of 
Great Britain, France and the USSR, to the states of Cen- 


tral and Eastern Europe, including all European countries 


bordering on the USSR without exception; 
The conclusion of a concrete agreement by Great Brit- 





ain, France and the USSR, regarding the forms and ex- 
tent of immediate and effective assistance to be given to 
each other and to the guaranteed states in event of an 
attack by aggressors. 

That is our opinion, an opinion we force upon nobody, 
but one to which we adhere. We do not demand accep- 
tance of our point of view and do not ask anybody to do 
so. We consider, however, that this point of view really 
answers the interests of the security of the peaceable states. 
It would be an agreement of exclusively defensive charac- 
ter, operating against attack on the part of aggressors and 
fundamentally differing from the military and offensive 
alliance recently concluded between Germany and Italy. 

Naturally the basis of such an agreement is the principle 
of reciprocity and equality of obligations. It should be 
noted that in some of the British and French proposals 
this elementary principle did not meet with favor. While 
guaranteeing themselves from direct attack on the part of 
aggressors by pacts of mutual assistance between them- 
selves and with Poland, and while trying to secure for 
themselves the assistance of the USSR in event of an attack 
by aggressors on Poland and Rumania, the British and 
French left open the question whether the USSR, in its 
turn, might count on their assistance in the event of its 
being directly attacked by aggressors, as they likewise left 
open another question, namely, whether they could partici- 
pate in guaranteeing the small states bordering on the 
USSR and covering the northwestern frontiers of the 
USSR, should they prove unable to defend their neutrality 
from an attack of aggressors. Thus their position was one 
of inequality for the USSR. 

The other day new British and French proposals were 
received. In these proposals the principle of mutual assis- 
tance between Great Britain, France and the USSR on 
the basis of reciprocity in event of a direct attack by ag- 
gressors is now recognized. This, of course, is a step for- 
ward, although it should be noted that it is hedged around 
by such reservations—even to the extent of a reservation 
regarding certain clauses in the League of Nations coven- 
ant—that it may prove to be a fictitious step forward. 

As regards the question of guaranteeing the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe, on this subject the pro- 
posals mentioned make no progress whatever, if regarded 
from the standpoint of reciprocity. They provide for assis- 
tance being given by the USSR to five countries which the 
British and French have already promised to guarantee, but 
they say nothing about assistance being given by them to 
three countries on the northwestern frontier of the USSR, 
which may prove unable to defend their neutrality in the 
event of an attack by aggressors, 

But the Soviet Union cannot assume obligations in re- 


* gard to the five countries mentioned unless it receives a 


guarantee in regard to the three countries situated on its 
northwestern frontier. That is how matters stand regard- 
ing negotiations with Great Britain and France. 

While conducting negotiations with Great Britain and 
France, we by no means consider it necessary to renounce 
business relations with countries like Germany and Italy. 
At the beginning of last year, on the initiative of the Ger- 
man Government, negotiations were started for a trade 
agreement and new credits. Germany, at that time offered 
to grant us a new credit of two hundred million marks. 
Inasmuch as at that time we did not reach an agreement 
regarding the terms of this new economic agreement, the 
question was dropped. At the end of 1938 the German 
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Government again raised the question of economic nego- 
tiations and of granting a credit of two hundred million 
marks, the German side expressing readiness to make a 
number of concessions. At the beginning of 1939 the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade was informed 
that Schnure, the special German representative, was 
leaving for Moscow for the purpose of these negotiations. 
Subsequently these negotiations were entrusted to Schal- 
enburg, German ambassador in Moscow, instead, but they 
were discontinued on account of disagreements. To judge 
by certain signs, it is not out of the question that negoti- 
ations may be resumed. 

I may also add that a trade agreement for the year 1939, 
of advantage to both countries, was recently concluded with 
Italy. 

As you know, a special announcement was published last 
February confirming the development of neighborly rela- 
tions between the USSR and Poland. A certain general 
improvement should be noted in our relations with Po- 
land. For its part, the trade agreement concluded in March 
may considerably increase trade between the USSR and 
Poland. 

Our relations with a friendly power, Turkey, are de- 
veloping normally. The recent visit to Ankara of Vice 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, V. P. Potemkin, for in- 
formation purposes, was of great positive value. 

Among international questions which have lately as- 
sumed great importance for the USSR, I must dwell on 
the problem of the Aland Islands. You know that for 
over one hundred years these islands belonged to Russia. 
As a result of the October Revolution, Finland obtained 
her independence. By a treaty with our country Finland 
also received the Aland Islands. In 1921, ten countries— 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France and Italy—signed a conven- 
tion forbidding, as was also formerly the case, the fortifica- 
tion of the Aland Islands. The governments of the cap- 
italist countries did this without the participation of Soviet 
representatives. In 1921, the Soviet Republic, undermined 
by war and foreign intervention, could only protest against 
this illegal act toward the USSR. But even then it was 
clearly and repeatedly declared by us that the Soviet Union 
cannot stand aloof from this question and that any change 
in the juridical status of the Aland Islands to the detri- 
ment of the interests of our country was impossible. 

The importance of the Aland Islands lies in their 
strategic position in the Baltic Sea. Armaments on the 
Aland Islands may be utilized for purposes hostile to the 
USSR. Situated as they are near the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland, fortified Aland Islands may be used to close to 
the USSR all the entrances into, and the outlets from, the 
Gulf of Finland. That is why at the present time, when 
the government of Finland together with Sweden intends 
to carry into effect an extensive plan of arming the Aland 
Islands, the Soviet Government has asked the Government 
of Finland for information as to the purposes and nature of 
the intended armament. Instead of complying with this 
entirely natural wish of the Soviet Union, the Government 
of Finland has refused to furnish the USSR with infor- 
mation and explanations on this question. It is not difficult 
to see that the references to military secrecy which ac- 
companied this refusal are absolutely unconvincing. As a 
matter of fact, the Finnish Government communicated its 
plan of arming the Aland Islands to another government— 
the Swedish Government. And not only did it commu- 
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nicate its plan, but it invited the Swedish Government to 
take part in carrying out this whole plan of armament. Yet, 
Sweden, according to the Convention of 1921, enjoys no 
special rights in this respect. On the other hand, the inter. 
est of the Soviet Union in the question of arming the Aland 
Islands, far from being less, is greater than that of Sweden, 

On proposal of the Finnish and Swedish Governments, 
the question of revising the 1921 Convention was discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Council of the League of Na. 
tions, without whose sanction this Convention cannot be 
revised, since the Convention of the ten powers was con- 
cluded on the basis of the decision of the League of Na. 
tions Council of June 24, 1921. Because of the objections 
raised by the representative of the Soviet Union, there was 
no possibility of a unanimous vote such as is required for 
the Council to pass a decision. The results of the discys- 
sion in the League Council are known. The Council 
did not endorse the proposal of Finland and Sweden and 
did not sanction the revision of the 1921 Convention. 

It is to be expected that the Finnish Government will 
draw the necessary conclusions from this situation. In the 
light of recent international events, the question of the 
Aland Islands has assumed particular importance for the 
Soviet Union. We do not deem it possible to reconcile 
ourselves to any attempt to ignore the interests of the 
USSR in this question of great importance for the defense 
of our country. 

I shall dwell very briefly on Far Eastern questions and 
our relations with Japan. Here the most important event 
of this year was our negotiation with Japan on the fisheries 
question. As you know, the Japanese have a large num- 
ber of fisheries in our waters in the Maritime Province, in 
the Sea of Okhotsk, in Sakhalin and Kamchatka. ‘Towards 
the end of last year they had 384 fishing lots. Meanwhile 
the term of the convention, on the basis of which the Japa- 
nese received these lots, had already expired. In the case 
of many of the lots the previously established terms of 
lease had also expired. The Soviet Government therefore 
entered into negotiations with Japan on the fisheries ques- 
tion. We declared that a certain number of lots whose 
established term lease had expired could no longer be 
placed at the disposal of the Japanese because of strategic 
considerations, 

Despite the obvious justification of our position, the 
Soviet point of view met with great resistance on the part 
of the Japanese. After protracted negotiations, thirty-seven 
fishing lots were withdrawn from the Japanese and ten 
new lots were granted to them in other places. Following 
this, the convention was extended for another year. This 
agreement with Japan on the fisheries question is of great 
political importance, the more so that Japanese reactionary 
circles did everything to stress the political aspect of this 
affair, even to the extent of using all sorts of threats. 
However, the Japanese reactionaries have had another op- 
portunity to convince themselves that threats against the 
Soviet Union miss their aim and that the rights of the 
Soviet state are securely protected. 

Now as regards frontier questions. It seems that by now 
those concerned should realize that the Soviet Government 
will not tolerate any provocation on the part of Japano- 
Manchurian troops on its borders. We must now remind 
them of this with regard to the frontiers of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic as well. In accordance with the pact of 
mutual assistance between the USSR and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, we deem it our duty to render the Mon- 
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golian People’s Republic the help necessary to protect her 
borders. | 

We take seriously such things as a pact of mutual assist- 
ance signed by the Soviet Government, I must warn that, 
on the strength of the pact of mutual assistance concluded 
between us, we will defend the frontiers of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic with the same determination as our own 
frontiers. It is time to realize that accusations of aggres- 
sion against Japan, levelled by Japan against the Govern- 
ment of the Mongolian People’s Republic are ridiculous 
and absurd. It is also time to realize that there is a limit 
to all patience. It would therefore be best for them to drop 
in good time the constantly recurring provocative viola- 
tions of the frontiers of the USSR and of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic by Japano-Manchurian military units. 
We have given warning to this effect through the Japanese 
ambassador in Moscow as well. 

There is no need for me to deal with our attitude towards 
China. You are well acquainted with Stalin’s statement 
regarding support for nations which have become the vic- 
tims of aggression and are fighting for the independence of 
their countries. This fully applies to China and her strug- 


gle for national independence. We are consistently carry- 
ing out this policy in practice. It is fully in line with the 
task which faces us in Europe, namely, the establishment 
of a united front of peaceable powers against the further 
extension of aggression. 

The USSR today is not what it was, say in 1921, when 
it was just starting its peaceful, constructive work. We 
must remind people of this because even to this day some 
of our neighbors are apparently unable to realize this. 
The fact must also be recognized that the USSR is no 
longer what it was only five or ten years ago, that the 
USSR has grown in strength. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union must reflect 
the changes in the international situation and the greater 
role of the USSR as a powerful factor of peace. There is 
no need to show that the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
is fundamentally peaceful and opposed to aggression. ‘The 
aggressor countries themselves are best aware of this. Some 
of the democratic powers, very belatedly and hesitatingly, 
are coming to realize this plain truth. Yet the USSR 
cannot but occupy the foremost place in the united front 
of peaceable states that are really opposing aggression. 


President Roosecelt Welcomes New Envoy 


N June 6th Constantine Oumansky, newly appointed 
Ambassador from the Soviet Union to the United 
States, presented his credentials as Ambassador to succeed 
Alexander Troyanovsky, to President Roosevelt. On pre- 
senting his credentials, he said: 
“I have the honor to present to you the letters by which 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet accredits me as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the Government of the United 
States of America and Letters of Recall of my predecessor. 
“It is my pleasant duty to state to you that the peoples 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics entertain for 
the peace-loving American people, a feeling of genuine 
friendship and of high esteem for their creative abilities. 

“Since the establishment of normal diplomatic relations 
between our countries their cooperation in the economic 
technical and cultural fields has been developing to their 
mutual advantage and to the benefit of general peace. The 
participation of my country in the current World’s Fair 
in New York is indicative of such cooperation, contributing 
to mutual understanding and respect. 

“In recent years our countries, separated but by the thin 
strip of Bering Straits, have become geographically even 
closer. This fact they owe to the heroes of the air, who 
have explored and established airways linking the two coun- 
tries across ice and oceans. With full right our countries 
may be called neighbors and the relations between them 
those of good neighbors. 

“In the present international situation filled with menaces 
to general peace, culture and progress, the feelings of mutual 
friendship between our nations acquire great positive sig- 
nificance, The foreign policy of my country is permeated 
with deep devotion to peace. This policy is directed toward 
Prevention of war, counteracting aggression and assistance 
to peoples who are fighting against the aggressor, for their 
independence. It is but natural that your recent appeal to 
peace, Mr. President, has met with ardent response in 
the hearts of the peoples of my country. This sentiment 
was conveyed to you in his message by the Chairman of the 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Mikhail I. Kalinin. 

“Tt is in order further to strengthen and develop the 
friendly cooperation between our countries that my Govern- 
ment has charged me to represent it before you. I venture 
to hope, that in the fullfilment of this responsible task you, 
Mr. President, and the Government of the United States 
will accord me the support of your friendly cooperation. 
On behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics I ask you, Mr. President, to accept the 
sincerest wishes for the further prospering of your country 
and for full success in your high duties of state.” 

President Roosevelt replied as follows: 

“Tt affords me pleasure to accept from you the Letters 
by which the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet accredits 
you as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the Government 
of the United States. I am happy to receive in that high 
capacity a person so thoroughly familiar as you have be- 
come during your residence here with the traditions and 
aspirations of the American people. I also accept the Letter 
of Recall of your predecessor, Mr. Troyanovsky, who as 
the first Soviet Ambassador to this Government rendered 
such distinguished services in promoting friendly relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

“Tt has given me deep satisfaction to hear from you of 
the feeling of genuine friendship which the peoples of the 
Soviet Union have for the American people, a feeling which 
you are assured is fully reciprocated. 

“T have noted your statement that the purpose of your 
mission is to strengthen and develop friendly cooperation 
between our two countries. You may be sure that you will 
enjoy my full support, as well as every assistance of the 
Government of the United States in your efforts to achieve 
that purpose. 

“T am grateful for the expression of good wishes which 
you have conveyed on behalf of your government. In re- 
turn, please convey to the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics my hope for the continued peace 
and prosperity of the Soviet Union.” 
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INCE 1929 scores of millions of 

peasants in the Soviet countryside 
have abandoned the primitive, small- 
scale farming methods of the past and 
entered upon socialized, mechanized, 
large scale farming. 

When the campaign for socialized 
agriculture was first launched, there 
were many who denounced the whole 
“scheme” as ‘“‘utopian” and ‘‘fantastic.” 
Every sign of difficulties—inevitable 
concomitants of basic change—was 
pounced upon as final proof that the 
Russian peasant was inherently indi- 
vidualistic, that he was too ignorant to 
master the modern machines, that it 
was therefore quite obvious that col- 
lectivization would fail. 

Ten years have passed—historically, 
an infinitesimal segment of time. 
What seemed utopian and fantastic 
in 1929 is luminous reality in 1939. 
Scores of millions of petty village pro- 
prietors, of “inherently individualistic” 
peasants, are engaged in_ socialized 
farming. The collective farms in 1938 
united more than 18,800,000 peasant 
households, embraced 99 per cent of 
the total area cultivated by peasant 
farms, and, together with the state 
farms, produced 97 per cent of all the 
marketable grain in the country. Be- 
fore the Revolution, the peasant farms 
of Russia had 7,800,000 primitive 
wooden plows, 2,200,000 improved 
wooden plows, and 17,700,000 wooden 
harrows. In 1938, the USSR had 
6,350 machine and tractor stations in 
which there were 483,500 tractors, 
153,500 combine-harvesters, 104,323 
modern threshing machines, 138,873 
motor trucks, etc. And the peasantry, 
“too ignorant to master the modern 
machines,” had trained 734,000 expert 
tractor drivers, 165,000 combine op- 
erators, 124,000 truck drivers, etc. 
And to cap it all, during the last years 
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USSR AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION: MOSCOW, 1939 


harvests have been greater than ever 
before in Russia’s history. 


All-Union Agricultural Exposition 


The most stupendous task of the so- 
cialist revolution has been accomplished 
—the village has been socialized, agri- 
culture  collectivized; the wooden 
plows and harrows have given place to 
ultra modern machines; the old horses 
and oxen, to motor trucks and tractors 
and combine-harvesters; ignorance and 
superstition to scientific discovery and 
technical innovation. And the Soviet 
Union is preparing to present before 
the world the magnificent achieve- 
ments of its socialist agriculture at the 
All-Union Agricultural Exposition 
which is to open in Moscow on August 
1, 1939. 

As envisioned by the Committee in 
charge of its organization, the exposi- 
tion is to perform two major functions: 
First, it is to be a comprehensive re- 
view of the splendid victories already 
gained ; second, it is to be a school of 
socialist organization of agricultural 
production and of Stakhanov methods 
of work as practiced by the most efh- 
cient workers on the Soviet fields. 

The call has been issued to all col- 
lective and state farms, machine and 
tractor stations, experimental and se- 
lection stations, scientific and research 
institutes, and all individuals who had 
distinguished themselves in the science 
and practice of agriculture to partici- 
pate in the exposition. The standards 
the participants are required to meet 
have been worked out jointly by scien- 
tists and practical farmers, and 
checked by leading research institutes. 
They are challenging, and socialist 
emulation between collective farms, 
and between brigades and groups of 
collective farmers for the right to show 
their achievements at the exposition 
has spread throughout the land. 

As early as March, 1939, the admin- 
istrative offices of the exposition were 
in receipt of 125,000 applications from 
prospective participants. Since then 
the applications have averaged 30,000 
per week. Exhibits are pouring in 
from the remotest sections of the coun- 


By MARCIA DOWNING 


try. The Arctic Regions have sub. 
mitted a remarkable variety of vege- 
tables, fruits, and berries never grown 
in those regions before; frozen Yaky- 
tia, new samples of grain crops; dis- 
tant Novosibirsk, potatoes of enormous 
size, raised by the Stakhanovite peas- 
ant girls, Kartavaya and Yutkina: 
sunny Georgia, tea, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, tung, eucalyptus, geranium, 
rami, and other cultures of the humid 
subtropics; Abkhazia, the best grades 
of its famous tobacco; Imretia, its silks 
and wines; Kakhetai, its wines, Kar- 
talinia, its fruits and sugar beets; Uz- 
bekistan and Tadjikistan, their cotton 
and silk and fruit. 

Also specimens for the Livestock 
and Aviary Sections of the exposition 
are arriving in large quantities—fine 
Russian and Russo-American trotters; 
Kabardin, Cossack, and English race 
horses; Ardenne and Percheron breeds 
of heavy hauling horses; milch cows of 
the finest Kholmogor, Yaroslavl, and 
Simental breeds; hogs of Ukrainian 
and English breed ; excellent specimens 
of Rambouillet sheep from the Uk- 
raine, fine fleece sheep—yielding about 
thirty-five pounds of wool in a shear- 
ing—from the Caucasus; camels from 
Turkmenia and Kazakhstan; buffaloes 
from the Caucasus; reindeer from the 
Far North; yaks from the Altai dis- 
trict; and 1200 different kinds of poul- 
try—Leghorns, the Peking duck, the 
bronze turkey hen, etc.—from all over 
the country. 

Altogether, the Exposition will pre- 
sent about 180,000 specimens contribu- 
ted by 200,000 exhibitors. 


Famous Scientists Taking Part 


Among the first to have applied and 
been accepted as exhibitors are several 
famous Soviet scientists: Lysenko, Wil- 
liams, Tsitsin, Rudnitsky, Kiziurin, 
Piotrovsky. The most popular is Ly- 
senko—a scientist risen from the 
masses. There is not a collective farm 
that does not practice Professor Ly- 
senko’s method of vernalization, 4 
method which considerably increases 
harvest yields. It was Trofim Lysenko 
who introduced the summer planting 
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of potatoes in the south. It was Ly- 
senko who introduced wheat, oats, and 
barley in the Far North of the USSR, 
as well as in the most arid zones and in 
districts which formerly were only bar- 
ren steppe. A gifted disciple of Dar- 
win, Lysenko is opening boundless pos- 
sibilities for increasing harvest yields. 
Next to Lysenko is Nikolai Tsitsin, the 
Director of the Exposition, the man 
who produced several perennial hy- 
brids by crossing wheat with its greatest 
enemy, couch grass. Then there is 
Williams, who has developed what is 
by common consent the best theory of 
soil cultivation, and Rudnitsky, who 
with the cooperation of thousands of 
collective farms has produced excellent 
new sorts of grain crops, and Kiziurin, 
the creator of procumbent forms of 
fruit trees (trailing orchards), and Pi- 
otrovsky, who has made many exceed- 
ingly useful discoveries in the field of 
cotton irrigation. 

Several experimental plots and fruit 
orchards will demonstrate to the mil- 
lions of collective farmers expected at 
the exposition this year how the work 
of these scientists has contributed to 
the economic welfare of the country in 
general and the farmers themselves in 
particular. One orchard will include 
eight thousand apple and pear trees, 
over four thousand berry bushes, three 
thousand seedlings and seven hundred 
grape vines from all parts of the So- 
viet Union. A special garden of eight 
hundred trees produced by the late 
Ivan Michurin, the famous Russian 
Burbank, will be one of the features of 
the exposition designed to demonstrate 
how science is transforming the plant 
world to meet the needs of socialist 
agriculture. A similar function will be 
performed by a large plot of land on 
which will be planted 250 different 
kinds of crops, including 50 different 
kinds of summer wheat, 27 sorts of 
oats, 34 sorts of barley and more than 
20 sorts of maize. Something of the 
work of these scientists may be seen in 
the Soviet Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


The Exposition Grounds 


Including these orchards and fields, 
the Exposition grounds stretch over an 
area of 840 acres, 240 of which 
are taken up by the exposition proper 
and 500 by a park of culture and rest. 
Altogether, over 200 beautiful new 
buildings have been erected. Two 
thousand seven hundred Moscow Uni- 
versity students are being trained as 
(Continued on page 74) 






















Above—Pavilion of the Ukrainian 
Republic at the Moscow Agricul- 
tural Exposition. Left—Statue of 
Michurin in the Horticultural Pa- 
vilion. Below—Section of a di- 
orama showing the development 
of the Kolkhida farming district, 
and a model of the interior of the 
hall of the Yakut SSR, in the Far 
Eastern Pavilion. On the opposite 
page is the emblem of the Expo- 
sition, drawn from the statue on 
the Main Pavilion 
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GO SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


“You can get a better idea of the USSR from the Fair 
exhibits than from ten years of newspaper reading” 


LL I can say about the Soviet Pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s 
Fair, my friends, is that it will knock 
your eye out. At the Paris Exposition 
in 1936 the Soviet building practically 
overwhelmed its competitors and very 
much the same sort of thing will happen 
on Flushing Meadow. ‘The present 
structure is far superior to what the 
Russians had at Paris and it is miles 
beyond anything at New York. 

When I was in Moscow several 
years ago I thought I had a notion of 
what those fabulous people could do 
but this World’s Fair business beats 
everything. The ordinary building at 
a Fair is made of papier maché, asbestos 
and stray bits of baling wire, but these 
exalted Muscovites have transported a 
gigantic marble and stone structure 
from the banks of the Moscow to the 
rim of Flushing Creek, most of it com- 
ing by way of the Northern Passage 
through the Arctic Circle. By the time 
the Fair is over, they’ll probably have 
arrangements made to fly the stuff 
back, because it most certainly is going 
to be returned to the homeland to be- 
come a permanent building. They 
worked the whole plan out in the Soviet 
Union, assembled the material, marked 
it, shipped it and then put it back to- 
gether again when it reached America. 
Talk about organization and foresight 
and workmanship! ‘There isn’t any- 
thing on the grounds that excels it and 
I’m not omitting such exhibits as the 
great industrial shows of American 
firms. 

What gets you immediately, of 
course, is the tower with the figure of 
the worker holding aloft the Soviet 
star. The column is made of the same 
red marble as Lenin’s tomb. It’s the 
tallest structure at the Fair with the 
exception of the Trylon and it has the 
same effect upon the spectator as the 
heroic figures of the man and woman 
at the Paris Exposition. When I was 
looking at it the first time, a man came 
up alongside me, bent his head back 
until it seemed certain that it was go- 
ing to leave him and then he turned 
to me and said in a voice of awe: 
“Wowsie!” 

Behind the column is the amphithea- 
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tre, which really constitutes an outdoor 
theatre because they have a movie screen 
in the back of the column. You can 
sit on those seats in that half-circle 
and rest yourself after you’ve been go- 
ing through the Soviet buildings, which 
is almost a day’s work itself. I had 
come that far after a tour of the Fair 
and was a wreck by that time. If 
there is anybody left alive who will 
listen to my advice, I urge them to 
take one of those ten-cent buses just as 
soon as he reaches the Fair grounds 
and come straight to the Soviet ex- 
hibit ; otherwise he’s likely to arrive on 
a stretcher. It’s a big Fair and the 
Court of Nations is a bit away from 
the entrances and it’s just as well to 
see the best while you’re fresh. 
When you once get started inside 
the Pavilion, things happen so rapidly 
it is likely to become one big haze. 
They haven’t overlooked a thing, those 
Russians. They have that marvelous 
map made of minerals which was the 
talk of the Paris show and have added 
to it. The plan for the re-building of 
Moscow is done in lights; there is a 
map of the railroads of the Soviet 
Union which is almost worth the trip 
out there alone. I went through so 
many rooms that I felt as if I had just 
finished the nine-day jaunt from Vladi- 
vostok to Negoreloe. I suppose I missed 
some of the exhibits but any one who 
goes into the matter thoroughly will 
get a better idea of the USSR from 
the Fair exhibits than could be gained 
from ten years of newspaper reading. 
In one of the rooms they have a huge 
model of the new Palace of the So- 
viets. That structure has always fas- 
cinated me, even when I was watching 
them dig the foundations. It’s to be 
the largest building in the world both 
in area and height (they have one 
auditorium seating 25,000 and a 
“small” one seating 6,000). Some of 
the wise boys of America who go in 
for art have shuddered at the thought 
of the Palace, preferring something in- 
timate and exquisite seating 299, but 
I’m for it. Those people have gone 
through the greatest struggle known 
to history and they’re entitled to be 
puffed up about it. We needed uplift 
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here when we were pioneering and | 
notice that we still like big buildings 
when we do them ourselves. 

Another thing I got a kick out of 
was the Moscow subway (Metro), 
They’ve reproduced that on the same 
scale as the original and by using mir- 
rors manage to give the illusion that 
one is seeing miles of station. They 
don’t have a real car and, unfortunate- 
ly, they don’t have the statuary which 
lines the stations in Moscow, but oth- 
erwise it is an exact reproduction of 
the Mayakovsky terminal. 

For the life of me I can’t remember 
in what order things came, but I know 
there was an art gallery and count- 
less rooms with exhibits of collective 
farms, factories, more art, more tab- 
leaux of scenes from famous plays and 
operas, more art, more facets of So- 
viet life, maps, charts, tremendous pho- 
tographs, sculpture, paintings, native 
crafts. - 

When you finish all that, you can 
come back out again and start over. 
At either end of the semi-circle, there 
are towers almost as large as the main 
tower. You enter the left wing, go up 
in the elevator and find yourself in the 
restaurant. There are tables inside 
and also outside on the terrace, from 
where you get a marvelous view of the 
Fair. The restaurant prompts me to 
tell another story. When we were in 
Russia we received an invitation to 
attend a reception at the Actors’ Club. 
It was given rather casually and we 
thought it was merely one of those for- 
mal nonsenses where somebody would 
make a speech, welcome us to good old 
USSR and we'd wander away again. 
Instead it was a banquet and ball and 
we felt like chumps when we arrived 
in our street clothes and found the 
greatest artists of the Soviet stage in 
evening dress. An orchestra was play- 
ing very good American jazz but it 
was when we went in to dinner that 
the full meaning of the event struck us. 
I may not be a gourmet but I have 
eaten about in places other than dog- 
wagons and if there was ever a better 
meal than that one I’ll not only eat it 
but advertise it for the rest of my days. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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A TALK WITH GORDIENKO 


The Soviet aviator expresses his hatred of war and the joy 
of creating and working, never alone, but with others— 


HE other evening I was attending 
T: dinner in New York in honor of 
the Russian flyers, Kokkinaki and 
Gordienko. For a while I sat next to 
Michael Gordienko, one of the flyers. 
With true Russian “broadheartedness,”’ 
he proceeded at the very opening of 
our conversation to tell me the story of 
his life—his rise from a shepherd boy 
in a Ukrainian village to the position 
he now holds—a scientist of world re- 
pute. With special enthusiasm he 
spoke of his father, a widower now, 
seventy-five years of age and still work- 
ing every day on the collective farm to 
which he belongs. 

“There are five of us, five brothers,” 
said Gordienko, “and we do pretty 
well—and we are amply able to pro- 
vide a comfortable living for my 
father in his old age. But he 
wouldn’t listen to any talk of retire- 
ment. ‘What would I do’ he says, 
‘if I retired? Watch the moon and 
bore myself to death? Silly. It is nice 
to work on the land now. It isn’t as 
it used to be in the old days, when each 
man tilled his own little patch of land 
and grouched all the time at his lone- 
liness and his poverty. Now you are 
never alone, you work with others, your 
friends, and it’s fun to be working.’ 

“That’s the way father always talks 
to us when we suggest that he retire,” 
went on Gordienko, “and he is right, 
too, our people are interested in work- 
ing, in creating, in lifting their standard 
of living, and in living in peace with 
the whole world. If only we didn’t need 
to be thinking of war! It’s so senseless! 
Such an atrocity! Such a waste! Think 
of the energy and the substance the 
world is now spending on armament. 
But—as long as this is the case, we in 
the Soviet Union will keep ahead of 
the procession. We have to. But it is 
ashame the amount of energy and sub- 
stance that the world has to pour into 
armament.” Of course I didn’t dis- 
agree with Gordienko. When he fin- 
ished talking I couldn’t help thinking 
of the Henleinists and the Nazis whom 
Thad met in the past year in my travels 
in Germany and in former Czechoslo- 
vakia. I do not recall a single one 
who like Gordienko, spoke of arma- 
ment as senseless, an atrocity, a waste. 





There were plenty of people among the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia and in Ger- 
many who dreaded war, who prophe- 
sied the collapse of all Europe if war 
broke out. But I never had met a fol- 
lower of Hitler, especially a man of 
Gordienko’s age, in the thirties or 
younger, who regarded war with as 
keen a sense of revulsion as did the 
Russian flier. And I am sure that 
Gordienko spoke as he did, because the 
character and the vocabulary of the 
Russian Revolution is attuned not to 
death but to life. Listen to what Hit- 
ler says: 

“In eternal combat humanity has 
grown to greatness; in eternal peace it 
will go down to destruction.” Think 
of the meaning of these words! War, 
they tell us, makes for progress, for up- 
lift, for greatness—war of itself, re- 
gardless of the purpose for which it is 
waged. Had anyone in Russia given 
utterance to such sentiments, he would 
have been arrested and tried as an ene- 
my of mankind and a counter revolu- 
tionary. True enough Russia has a 
big and strong army. But more than 
once she has told the other nations of 
the world that she would disarm if 
they would. Was she blufing? Why 
then didn’t the other nations call her 
bluff? 

I do not know just how much of 
her energy and substance Russia is now 
putting into armaments. It must be 
enormous—energy and substance that 
should have gone into the manufacture 
of textiles, shoes, furniture, books, and 
other consumption goods. But what 
else can Russia or any nation do, after 
the democracies — so-called — have 
shown us at Munich that they have 
little regard for treaties, agreements, 
or for plain everyday decency? Those 
who were eye witnesses of Munich, 
whatever our political faith, can never 
have any confidence in any promises 
of the Runcimans, Chamberlains, the 
Daladiers, and their kind. Wantonly 
and brutally they threw Czechoslovakia 
to the dogs, and now we know, that 
Russia was the only country in Europe 
which was ready to help the Czechs 
even after the Runcimans and the 
Chamberlains and the Daladiers and 
the other crucifiers of democracy had 
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decided to abandon her completely. 

On the first of October, the day 
after the signing of the Munich per- 
fidy, one of the Czech newspapers 
wrote an editorial which contained the 
following memorable words: “We 
wanted to sing with the angels, but we 
must howl with the wolves.” What's 
the use of trying to sing with the an- 
gels when your best friends, flaunting 
the banner of democracy, throw you 
with enthusiasm to the wolves? 

I am not allowing myself to be 
fooled by the fresh professions of peace 
which have come from Mussolini, nor 
by the absence of war cries from Ber- 
lin. Is it two or three days since we 
have heard such cries? Hitler is mere- 
ly gathering energy to make a fresh 
leap—and before long he will spring 
on someone and disturb Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fishing trip and stir the Birming- 
ham merchant into a fresh burst of 
verbal faith in democracy and in the 
brotherhood of mankind—especially 
Tory mankind. 

The very onesidedness of the pro- 
posals he has made to Moscow is a 
clear enough indication that he is not 
over-eager to muster all the military 
strength that is still available to pre- 
vent a war. Besides, in my judgment 
it is too late to prevent it. Munich 
started it, and it is only a question of 
time when it will break loose all over 
Europe. Of course it does no harm to 
talk peace, nor to seek to draw to- 
gether the forces that want peace. The 
language that Russia has been speaking 
before and since Munich is certainly 
the language of peace, but a peace 
backed not by sweet rhetoric but by 
steel and dynamite—the only rhetoric 
which Hitler and Mussolini understand 
and respect. 
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Fun in the Aretic—and Hard Work 


A Review by 
RUTH GRUBER 


“LIFE ON AN IcE FLok,” by Ivan Papa- 
nin. Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 


1939. 306 pp. $2.50. 


HE diary of any man pitching camp 

on the North Pole would make 
exciting reading; the diary of Ivan 
Papanin, one of the most jovial Arctic 
explorers the world has ever known, is 
not only exciting and adventurous; it is 
full of the man’s own buoyancy, vigor 
and hilarious wit. 

The scientific discoveries made by the 
four men in their nine months on the 
floe have been published separately in 
journals in Moscow. But here are the 
notes, the bits of human interest that 
a man puts down at the end of a full 
day of work. Here are the little things 
of life, dramatic in their very day to day 
significance; their salami is spoiled; their 
borsch is sour—they add snow to sweeten 
it; in the face of any crisis, Shirshov, 
the biologist, still ‘studies English an 
hour each day; they change their socks 
once in two months; they listen to the 
Arctic news broadcast every night and 
discuss the war in Spain, the Trotskyite 
trials and the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, to which each of 
them (in their absence) has been chosen 
Deputy. 

Explorations to the North Pole have 
been a little like a game of tag. Ex- 
plorers have touched the pole and run. 
Now for the first time in history, men 
were actually and indisputably set down 
on the pole. They pitched camp and set 
to work. For the Soviets were de- 
termined as no other people have been, 
to open the Arctic for science and man- 
kind. The Northern Sea Route Admin- 
istration decided to explore that mathe- 
matical spot we call the North Pole, and 
the region surrounding it, the Central 
Polar Basin. Scientists have for years 
been asking hundreds of questions; how 
was the weather up there; what was the 
speed of the ice drift; what was the 
depth of the ocean; was there any life 
that far north? 

They determined to establish a polar 
station and find out. ‘They had had 
rich experience. ‘They had lined their 
whole Arctic coastline—the longest in 
the world—with 56 polar stations, some 
of them, like Dickson Island, manned by 
over 200 men, women and their children. 
Now they would establish one at the 
top of the world, UPOLE—57. It was 
only logical that Papanin should be 
chosen commander. 

I had had the good fortune to travel 
with Papanin on the §.S. Anadyr when 
it made the first commercial voyage in 
history across the Northern Sea Route 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
Papanin, barely five feet four, with a 


round paunch and a Vandyke beard 
(which he has since shaven) was one of 
the most popular commanders of the 
Soviet’s polar stations. You heard 
praises of his humor, his modesty, his 
energy and his marvelous organizational 
ability in every town and polar station 
in the Arctic. 

A book written as freely and unself- 
consciously as this notebook is, cannot 
help but reveal the man. Many Arctic 
expeditions have suffered from personal 
irritations and even mutinies because of 
the loneliness, and the confinement. 
Here the genuine cooperation among the 
four men, in evidence through the diary, 
was due largely, I am sure, to Papanin’s 
natural gifts as a leader. 

“We have made it a rule,” he wrote 
in his diary on July 19, 1937, two 
months after they had been settled on 
the pole, “that anyone in low spirits 
keeps it to himself so as not to affect the 
mood of the others.” 

Like ants on a white anthill, they 
work feverishly, sometimes for thirty 
and forty hours at a stretch, in a bust- 
ling routine of scientific observations. 
Papanin tells how they talk on the 
radio-telephone to Rudolph Island. They 
tap out articles to the newspapers. They 
fight the wind. They strengthen their 
home when the floe begins te break. 
They rush out with guns and shriek 
with delight when polar bears visit them. 
They collect daily living proof that there 
is animal, bird and marine life in the 
region Nansen and almost every explorer 
except Stefansson had called barren and 
desolate. , 

The most exciting part of the diary 
is the break-up of their ice floe, the 
speedy rescue work which the Govern- 
ment began (despite Papanin’s assurance 
that rescue was unnecessary for a few 
months) and the eleventh hour arrival 
of the planes and icebreakers. For 
months the men had been cautious and 
alert as their floe drifted dangerously 
into the Atlantic Ocean. ‘We keep our 
ears pricked up like hares, as we drift 
in nearer to the coast. Minute by min- 
ute we expect to hear the roar and 
crackle of jamming ice.” ‘To ward off 
nervousness, they played jazz records on 
their phonograph. “We are apprehensive 
about one thing only: that something 
may get lost. One dream possesses us all, 
and we talk of it incessantly: that we 
may continue with our work to the end!” 

Even when their lives were most in 
danger, when they were drifting as fast 
as seventeen miles a day to the Green- 
land Coast (scientists had expected them 
to drift three to five miles at most) they 
were happy in the knowledge that most 
of their discoveries had already been 
sent by wireless to Moscow; their work 
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pr. dokn A. Kingsbury— 
Co-author of “Red Medicine” 


HE Pavilion of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics at the New York 
World’s Fair is the outstanding feature 
of the exposition. Truly symbolizing 
“The World of Tomorrow” in the pro- 
cess of realization, this Pavilion spreads 
its welcoming arms inviting the people of 
our political democracy to enter and look 
into the future to see economic democ- 
racy at work. 

Returning from a visit to the Soviet 
Union more than a decade ago, Lincoln 
Steffens said, “I’ve seen the Future—and 
it works!” Nevertheless, it has taken 
years for his fellow-countrymen, the vic- 
tims of vicious propaganda, to rise above 
prejudice, to overcome fear, and to look 
dispassionately at the Soviet Union to see 
how a great people—like ourselves, 
throwing off the yoke of oppression, 
emerging from revolution and civil war 
—are working out their destiny in the 
World of Tomorrow. 

This magnificent Pavilion durably con- 
structed of marble, granite and stainless 
steel—completed five months after the 
laying of the cornerstone—with its lofty 
pylon of porphyry surmounted by a strik- 
ing statue of a young worker holding 
high a red star which he is following into 
the Future with confident stride—this 
unique pavilion towering above all other 
pavilions at the Fair, cannot be escaped 
by a single visitor. Moreover, it is cal- 
culated to promote, first curiosity, and 
then honest admiration for the imagina- 
tion, skill and craftsmanship which con- 
ceived and created it. 

A closer inspection of the superb struc- 
ture itself—with its impressive bas re- 
liefs of leaders of the USSR, Lenin and 
Stalin, carved on the front of each of the 
two extended arms, together with the 
beautiful granite figures in bas relief on 
the facade, representing the eleven Re- 








had not been in vain. “I have medi- 
tated on this,” the little chief writes 
during a fierce blizzard, “but have not 
shared it with my companions. Talk 
like this is useless. * * *” 
uring their nine months’ drift, the 
men had proved that it was feasible 
to establish a permanent North Pole 
station, though in the future the station 
would have to be provided with better 
means of transportation to help them 
return to the pole. ‘They had proved 
moreover how valuable such a station 
was in the service of the transpolar 
fights from Moscow to the United 
States. 
February 19, 1938 
“Our last day on the North Pole 
Station!” 
x kk 
“I walked all around the ice floe 
Saying farewell to it. I went over 
to the banner with Stalin’s portrait 
and removed it, and I must admit I 
felt very sad about leaving this ice 
floe on which we had lived 274 days. 
It seemed so patient, so hospitable.” 


AMERICANS LIKE THE SOVIET PAVILION! 


publics of the Union, is bound to entice 
the visitor first into the spacious outdoor 
amphitheater and then into the ample 
halls of the Pavilion itself where he will 
indeed gaze into the future in the process 
of realization. 

The art, the ingenuity, the skill with 
which each exhibit has been conceived, 
designed and executed is surprising even 
to the visitor who has been to the Soviet 
Union within recent years, and has en- 
deavored to follow its dazzling develop- 
ment. 

The massive model, of semi-precious 
stones, of the “Palace of the Soviets,” the 
large animated maps of the USSR, its 
highways, its cities and its collective 
farms; the three dimension action models 
of the vast canal and power systems; the 
ingenious reproduction, in actual size, of 
a section of one of the subway stations 
in the palatial Moscow Subway, the illu- 
sion of the tubes with approaching and 
disappearing tracks; these are a few of 
the extraordinary exhibits in the Soviet 
Pavilion, which, to those who come to 
scoff, will be called “wonderful propa- 
ganda.” But many who come to scoff 
will leave with a feeling that they have 
been into the Future, and honesty may 
compel them to say: “It seems to work!” 


Ralph Roeder— 


Author of “Man and the Renaissance” and 
“Catherine de Medici” 

Y impressions of the Soviet Pavi- 

lion are those, I suppose, of every 
visitor. What struck me first was the 
prodigal wealth of material lavished on 
the structure itself and the reminder it 
gave me of the immense natural re- 
sources of Russia; and secondly, as I 
passed inside, of the social uses to which 
that wealth is put. And it is this which 
explains and justifies the pride and the op- 
ulence lavished on the structure: the con- 
tents represent an indestructible achieve- 
ment. All this is well known to friends 
of Russia, but what matters, and what is 
most difficult, is to make it apparent to 
the average man. The palpable and im- 
posing form in which these facts are pre- 
sented at the Fair, and particularly in 
technical terms which appeal so readily 
to the American—witness the devout 
crowds around General Motors—should 
do much to open his eyes and his mind 
and to dispel the fog of misunderstanding 
and prejudice through which he is accus- 
tomed to look at Soviet Russia. 















The Restaurant 
at the 
Soviet Pavilion 
with balcony 
overlooking the 
Lagoon of 
Nations 








Paul Eiseman 






Bessie Beatty— 
Author and Editor 


“WT’S colossal!” said my unknown 
neighbor. We were standing in 
front of the great wall map of lapis 
lazuli, green malachite, rose quartz and 
precious stones from the Urals, depicting 
the USSR in the Soviet Pavilion. My 
mind leapt back to another little man 
with black-bead eyes who sat beside me 
in the great hall at Smolny at that now 
famous meeting when Lenin proclaimed 
all power to the Soviets. “Eto chelaviek! 
(What a man!)” he exclaimed. One 
spoke in his native Russian; one in the 
vernacular of his adopted country; but 
the awe, astonishment and complete sat- 
isfaction of both were the same. 

Only yesterday we watched the Red 
Guards take over the Winter Palace. 
Only yesterday with a group of 
other American correspondents I scur- 
ried around Moscow covering the 
birth pangs of the new nation which, 
out of endless plans and defeats and 
victories, was to become the USSR. 
And here, towering over Flushing Mea- 
dow, is the new Russia in the shape of 
a building which awes everyone regard- 
less of faith or creed. To those of us 
who have been away from the Soviet 
States for too long a time, the Pavilion is 
a kind of dream. For one thing, it shows 
us vividly the tremendous changes that 
have taken place in the last twenty years; 
for another, if we did not study the im- 
pressive layout behind those admirable 
glass doors, we might believe that the 
whole miracle had occurred overnight— 
so long are our memories, so quickly does 
time pass. 

The architects have endowed this 
building with such solid but graceful pro- 
portions that it appears to be rooted for- 
ever as a monument to Soviet workers 
of all types. Even in this great World’s 
Fair, remarkable for the beauty, variety 
and architectural excellence of its foreign 
pavilions, it stands alone: dramatic, stim- 
ulating, exciting. Rising out of its blue- 
flecked granite base, it mounts with sure 
logic of form, material and color—dark 
tones and beige to the clear transparency 
of the white glass which bands its top. 
Logically, too, its exhibition halls sur- 
round the people’s amphitheatre which is 
the heart of the structure and of its 
ideology. 





“Izvestia”’’ Editorial on Soviet Foreign Policy 


An important statement on the international situation by the official organ of the Soviet government 


Following is the text of an editorial on 
the foreign relations of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment published in the Moscow Izves- 
tia of May I1th: 


ERTAIN events have occurred in 

the last few weeks which substan- 
tially altered the situation in Europe. 
We are referring, firstly, to Hitler’s re- 
cent pronouncement in the Reichstag and, 
secondly, to the conclusion of a military 
and political alliance between Italy and 
Germany. 

Political leaders of the Western Pow- 
ers usually point out that these two 
events have caused no change in the situ- 
ation in Europe. This, of course, is not 
so. More, it is a lie, for its purpose is to 
deceive public opinion. 

The fact of the matter is that these 
two events have caused a turn for the 
worse in the whole political situation. As 
a result of Hitler’s pronouncement in 
the Reichstag two most important 
treaties have disappeared which till then 
had regulated relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, on the one hand, 
and between Germany and Poland, on 
the other. 

There was the naval agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. Af- 
ter Hitler’s pronouncement this agree- 
ment ceased to exist. There was the 
pact of non-aggression between Poland 
and Germany. After Hitler’s pro- 
nouncement this pact ceased to exist. 
How can it be asserted that the sudden 
annulment _of these two most important 
treaties has caused no change in the in- 
ternational situation? 

As to the military and political alli- 
ance concluded by Italy and Germany, it 
dealt a further blow to the situation 
that existed in Europe before that act. 
Before this treaty was concluded Ger- 
many and Italy represented two “paral- 
lel” policies which, despite the laws of 
geometry, fairly often met around one 
axis, but also might not meet. 

Certain States placed their hopes and 
even direct calculations on severing Italy 
from Germany and isolating Germany. 
An end has now been put to these hopes 
and calculations. There are no longer 
two “parallel” policies. Europe is now 
faced with a single general and military 
policy, a German-Italian policy, whose 
edge, as the authors of the treaty them- 
selves declare, is directed against Great 
Britain and France. How can it be as- 
serted that this important event has 
caused no change in the European situ- 
ation? 

Soviet people have repeatedly declared 
that the anti-Comintern pact uniting 
Germany, Italy and Japan is a mask to 
conceal a bloc of aggressive States against 
Great Britain and France. They were 
disbelieved and scoffed at. But it is now 
perfectly clear that the conversion of the 
anti-Comintern pact between Germany 
and Italy into a military and political 
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alliance of these States against Great 
Britain and France is an undoubted fact. 

It is unquestionable that, after the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia and Albania, 
the annulment of the two treaties by 
Germany and the conclusion of the mili- 
tary and political treaty between Ger- 
many and Italy are events of the utmost 
gravity and have altered the situation in 
Europe radically for the worse. 

These circumstances have led the dem- 
ocratic States to redouble their efforts to 
find ways and means of creating a united 
peace front against developing aggres- 
sion. They have also given rise to nego- 
tiations between Great Britain and 
France, on the one hand, and the USSR 
on the other, with the object of forming 
an effective peace front against aggres- 
sion. 

Foreign politicians and press men are 
giving currency to all kinds of slanderous 
rumors regarding the attitude of the 
USSR in these negotiations and are at- 
tributing to it the demand for a direct 
military alliance with Great Britain and 
France, if not for immediate resort to 
hostilities against the aggressors. There 
is no need to show that this absurd non- 
sense has nothing in common with the 
attitude of the USSR. 

The USSR held and continues to hold 
that if France and Great Britain really 
want to create a barrier against aggres- 
sion in Europe a united front of mutual 
assistance should be created, primarily 
of the four principal powers in Europe— 
Great Britain, France, the USSR, and 
Poland—or, at least, of three powers— 
Great Britain, France, and USSR—and 
that these three powers, bound by a pact 
of mutual assistance on the principle of 
reciprocity, should guarantee the other 
States of Eastern and Central Europe 
which are threatened by aggression. 

It must be noted that this clear and 
fundamentally defensive and peaceable 
attitude of USSR which, moreover, is 
based on the principle of reciprocity and 
equality of obligations, has not met with 
a sympathetic response on the part of 
Great Britain and France. 

As is known, Great Britain, with the 
consent of France, has made counter- 
proposals. Great Britain’s suggestions 
avoid the subject of a pact of mutual 
assistance between France, Great Britain 
and the USSR and consider that the So- 
viet Government should come to the im- 
mediate aid of Great Britain and France 
should they be involved in hostilities as a 
result of carrying out the obligations they 
have assumed in guaranteeing Poland 
and Rumania. 

Great Britain says nothing about the 
aid which the USSR should naturally re- 
ceive on the principle of reciprocity from 
France and Great Britain should it be 
involved in hostilities owing to the ful- 
fillment of the obligations it may assume 
in guaranteeing any of the States of 
Eastern Europe. 
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It thus follows that under this 
rangement the USSR must find itself jg 
a position of inequality, although jt 
would assume exactly the same obliga. 
tions as France and Great Britain, We 
say nothing about the highly interesting 
fact that under this arrangement the ac. _ 
tual resistance to aggression and the time » 
of commencement of this resistance ate 
left to be decided only by Great Britain. 
and France, although the brunt of this” 
resistance would fall principally 99 - 
USSR, owing to its geographical situa. 
tion. 4 

We are told that by defending Poland 
and Rumania, Great Britain and France 
would actually be defending the western 
frontier of the USSR. That is not true, 

Firstly, the western frontier of the 
USSR is not confined to Poland and Ru- 
mania. Secondly, and this is the main 
point, by defending Poland and Rumania 
Great Britain and France would be de- 
fending themselves and not the western 
frontier of the USSR, for they have a 
pact of mutual assistance with Poland, 
who in her turn is obliged to defend 
Great Britain and France from aggres- 
sion. 

As to Rumania, inasmuch as she has 
a treaty of alliance with Poland, she will 
be obliged to follow in Poland’s wake— 
that is, Rumania virtually will have to 
play the part of an indirect ally of Great 
Britain and France. 

But the situation of the USSR is dif- 
ferent. Not having a pact of mutual as- 
sistance with Great Britain and France, 
nor with Poland, the USSR is to under- 
take to assist all these States without 
receiving any assistance from them, and, 
moreover, in the event of aggression di- 
rectly aimed at the USSR the latter 
would have to rely solely upon its own 
forces. 

Again the situation of the USSR 
would be one of inequality. 

In his statement in the House of Com- 
mons on May 10 Chamberlain, the Brit- 
ish Premier, spoke of collaboration, of an 
alliance with the USSR. But collabora- 
tion implies reciprocity as its natural 
basis. 

Where there is no reciprocity, real col- 
laboration cannot be brought about. 
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All the Flag Poles at 
THE SOVIET PAVILION 


were supplied and erected 


by 


ERNEST CAPELLE 


466 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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Reading from left to right: (Abbreviations: 
O signifies Orderbearer; D.S.S. signifies 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.) 


1. Varvara Massalitinova (O) People’s 
Artist of the USSR—Maly Theatre. 


2. S. M. Mikhoels (O) People’s Artist 
of the USSR State Jewish Theatre. 


3. Emil Hilels (O) Pianist. Awarded 
second prize in the International Competi- 
tion of Pianists. Coming to U. S. 


4. Dussya Vinogradova (O) Weaver— 
Organizer of the Stakhanov movement in 
the textile industry. Student of the In- 
dustrial Academy. D.S.S. 

5. Mamlakat (O) Twelve-year-old girl 
awarded honors of Uzbekistan, awarded 
honors for her consistently high record. 

6. Mikhail Vodopianov (O) Aviator. 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Commander of 
the flagship of the aerial expedition to the 
North Pole. D.S.S. 

7. Alexei Tolstoy ‘O) Outstanding 
writer—Author of “Bread,” “Peter the 
First,” etc. D.S.S. 

8 Sergei Danilin (O) Aviator. Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Non-stop flyer Mos- 
cow to the U. S. A. over the North Pole. 
D.S.S. 

9. Mikhail Gromov (O) Aviator. Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Professor of Avia- 
tion Technique. Commander of the non- 
stop flight from Moscow to the U. S. A. 
over the North Pole. D.S.S. 

10. Lesha Fadiev (O) Thirteen-year-old 
Pioneer who was awarded honors for grow- 
ing calves, 

11, Andrei Yumashev (O) Aviator. 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Non-stop flyer 
Moscow-U. S. A. over the North Pole. 
D.S.S. 

12. Vladimir Kokkinaki (O) Aviator. 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Non-stop flyer 
over the Atlantic Ocean from Moscow to 
Miscou Island, Canada. D.S.S. 

13. Alexei N. Bach (O) Academician. 
One of the famous, old scientists. Inter- 
nationally known biochemist. D.S.S. 

14, Alexei Stakhanov (O) Miner. 
Organizer of the Stakhanov movement. 
Student of the Industrial Academy. D.S.S. 

15. Valeria Barsova (O) People’s 


Artist of the USSR. Bolshoi Theatre. 
D.S.S. of the RSFSR. 
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16. Nikolai N. Burdenko, Surgeon, 
Academician. D.S.S. 


17. Piotr Krivonos (O) Machinist. 
Organizer of the Stakhanov movement in 
railway transport. Head of the Southern 
Donetz Railway. D.S.S. 


18. Vassily Kachalov (O) People’s 
Artist of the USSR. Moscow Art Theatre. 
Close associate of Stanislavsky. 


19, Vladimir Nemirovich - Danchenko 
(O) People’s Artist of the USSR. Co- 
Organizer and Art Director of the Moscow 
Gorky Art Theatre. 


20. Tatiana Fedorovna 
builder. D.S.S. 


21. Piotr Shirshov (O) Academician. 
Doctor of Hydrobiological science. Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Member Papanin 
North Pole Camp. D.S.S. 

22. Maria Demchenko (O) Collective 
farmer. Organizer of the Stakhanov move- 


ment in agriculture. Student at the Agri- 
cultural Academy. D.S.S. 


23. Ernest Krenkel (O) Doctor of Geo- 
graphical Science. Radio operator. Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Member Papanin 
Camp. D.S.S. 


24. Vladimir Komarov, President of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. World 
famous botanist. D.S.S. 


25. Ivan Papanin (O) Formerly a work- 
er, now Doctor of Geographical Science. 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Leader of the 
North Pole Station on the drifting ice- 
floe. D.S.S. Author of “Life on an Ice 
Floe,” (translated into English). 

26. Evgenei Fedorov, Academician, Doc- 
tor of Meteorology. Hero of the Soviet 
Union. Member Papanin Camp. D.S.S. 

27. Alexander Beliakov (O) Aviator. 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Non-stop flyer 
Moscow-U. S. A. over the North Pole. 
D.S.S. 

28. Jambul (O) Old minstrel and folk 
poet of Kazakstan. D.S.S. of the Kazak- 
stan Republic. 

29. Pasha Angelina (O) Collective 
farmer. Tractorist. Leading agricultural 
worker. D.S.S. 

30. George Baidukov (O) Aviator. 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Non-stop flyer 
Moscow-U. S. A. over the North Pole. 
Moscow-Chkalov Island. D.S.S. Author of 


(O) Subway 
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“Over the North Pole,” (translated into 
English). 


31. Pavel Korobov (son) (O) Director 
of the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Plant. 


32. Valery Chkalov (O) Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Moscow-Chkalov Island 
flight. Commander of the first non-stop 
flight Moscow-U. S. A. over the North 
Pole. Lost his life testing out a new air- 
plane. 


33. Ivan Korobov (father) (O) Out- 
standing metallurgist of the country. 
Deputy (Assistant) People’s Commissar of 
the Metallurgical Industry. Father of four 
famous sons. 


34. Paulina Ossipenko (O) Former col- 
lective farmer. Aviatrix. Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Member of the intrepid 
“Rodina” crew flying from Moscow to the 
Far East. Recently tragically killed in air- 
plane accident. 


35. Stepan N. Barishev. Former collec- 
tive farmer. Pupil and most gifted 
follower of Michurin. 


36. A. Blidman (O) Longshoreman. 
Organizer of the Stakhanov movement in 
water transport. 


37. Valentina Grizodubova (O) Avia- 
trix. Hero of the Soviet Union. Leader 
of the heroic women’s flight in the 
“Rodina” from Moscow to the Far East. 
D.S.S. 


38. Chaban Murat. Shepherd. Works 
in Uzbekistan. D.S.S. 


40. Marina Raskova (O) Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Pilot of the “Rodina” on 
the Moscow-Far East flight. 


41. A. V. Galyanov (O) Red Army 
man. Machine gunner. Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Took part in the victorious 
fizhting against the Japanese at Lake 
Hassan. 

42. Ivan Moskvin (O) People’s Artist 
of the Soviet Union. Gorky Art Theatre. 
One of the most famous of character ac- 
tors. Long associated with Stanislavsky. 
D.S.S. 


43. Vassily Molokov (O) Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Non-stop flight Moscow- 
Chkalov Island. Member of the North 
Pole Expedition. Head of Civil Aviation. 
D.S.S. 
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THE SOVIET PAVILION (Continued from page 21) 


and the development of electric power 
which forms the basis of the country’s 
productive growth, under socialist 
planning. 

Large scale models show what has 
already been accomplished and what is 
projected. First, the visitor sees, one 
four hundredth of its actual size, a 
model of the great power plant, 


Dnieproges, the arc of its dam across: 


the Dnieper, the large coordinated group 
of modern factories it serves, all built 
in the last six years, producing alumi- 
num, chemicals, iron and steel. Next, 
on a scale of 1 to 500, is a model of 
the projected Kuibyshev plant on the 
Volga, as it will appear when it is com- 
pleted—the largest hydroelectric power 
plant in the world. Real water flows 
through the dams in these models. 
Between these two models is a map 
of the waterways of the USSR where, 


in gleaming white metal, are traced the . 


rivers, canals, reservoirs, and lakes 
as they are now, and as they will be im- 
proved and linked still more closely 
together in the “Greater Volga” plan. 
This plan provides for a whole series 
of hydroelectric stations, raising the 
level of the Volga, linking the Volga 
by canal with other rivers and distant 
seas, and irrigating vast stretches of 
arid lands. An electrified map demon- 
strates the growth and development of 
rail, water and air transport in the 
USSR. An accompanying chart ex- 
plains that railroads have been in- 
creased from 36,000 miles in 1913 to 
54,000 in 1938; navigable waterways 
from 47,000 miles in 1913 to 83,000 
miles in 1938, and airways from zero 
in 1913 to 68,000 miles in 1938. 

All forms of transportation are rep- 
resented in this hall. There are rep- 
licas of new Soviet-made passenger and 
freight locomotives and of Soviet auto- 
matic blocking and coupling devices. 
The development of aviation is shown 
by models of three airplanes, and a 
model of a new glider which can accom- 
modate 150 passengers. 

There are portraits of outstanding 
Soviet flyers, many of them holders of 
world records. Slides and diagrams 
amplify the story told by the main ex- 
hibits, and depict the growth of electric 
power and transport during the last 
twenty years. 


Hall of Culture and Leisure 


From the Hall of Transportation 
and Electric Power, an entrance leads 
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to the Hall of Culture and Leisure. 
The central theme of this hall is the 
concern of the Government for the 
workers, and for mothers and children. 
It illustrates how the constitutional 
rights to rest and leisure, to education 
and social insurance, are carried out. 
It shows the extensive provisions for 
the training, health and leisure of the 
whole population. Schools, clubs, rest 
homes and hospitals are shown in mod- 
els, cinematic and photomontage dis- 
plays. 

Here are the colorful and joyous 
dioramas by our stage designer, Rab- 
inovich, depicting the resorts of Sochi, 
Kislovodsk and Borovoy. They show, 
in living colors, woods, seashore and 
mountains where the sanatoria and va- 
cation resorts are located, the old pal- 
aces turned over to the workers, col- 
lective farmers and professional people 
for their rest and recuperation, the nu- 
merous new buildings erected. ‘These, 
as all the other dioramas, are docu- 
mentary, actual reproductions of what 
actually exists. 

A diorama of the children’s camp 
“Artek” is flanked by displays show- 
ing what it means to be a child in the 
USSR. Visitors will see the displays of 
the miniature children’s railroads, many 
of which are in operation in the Soviet 
Union, manned and ridden entirely by 
children. They will see models of the 
children’s own playgrounds, observato- 
ries, laboratories, libraries, theatres, 
work shops, clubs. Especially inter- 
esting are the drawings and sculptures, 
airplane and ship models made by 
Soviet children in the technical stations 
and in the special schools organized 
for gifted children. 

By means of animated displays, the 
visitors will become acquainted with 
the great network of social services 
which it has been possible to develop 
through the constant increase in the 
national income. ‘They will see the 
operation of the vast system of social- 
ized medicine which takes care of the 
whole people literally from conception 
to the end of their lives. They will 
see the provisions for the care of moth- 
ers and infants, the network of day 
nurseries and kindergartens in town 
and village. 

In this Hall the story is told of the 
transformation of a nation largely il- 
literate into a country where illiteracy 
has been virtually abolished, and the 
enormous and continuing increase in 


schools, universities and institutes, Edu- 
cation in higher institutions is open to 
all young people who can meet the aca- 
demic requirements, and government 
stipends eliminate the economic prob. 
lem. Students are sure of work in their 
specialty immediately upon graduation, 

The great emphasis placed on sport 
both as a means of insuring healthy 
bodies and as a means of leisure is illus. 
trated by photo-murals and automati- 
cally projected films of the annual 
Physical Culture parade which at. 
tracts thousands of young people from 
every corner of the country, and other 
exhibits. 


Hall of Socialist City Planning 


A flight of steps leads from the last 
hall into the Hall of Socialist City 
Planning. ‘This hall shows the rise of 
230 new modern cities in the USSR 
during the Socialist reconstruction of 
the country. It shows, too, how old 
cities are being reconstructed, how new 
apartment houses and public buildings 
replace the old rickety structures. The 
plans for reconstruction of our cities 
are integrated with the general eco- 
nomic plan on which the whole coun- 
try operates. 

A crystal map shows the reconstruc- 
tion of Moscow giving the outlines of 
its old and new squares and boulevards. 
The map is supplemented by a three 
minute movie thrown on a screen di- 
rectly below it. Here one may see 
how buildings are moved back to widen 
the streets, the new houses going up, 
the Moscow Volga Canal, the new 
bridges across the Moscow River, and 
so on, 

In the Hall is a large model of the 
Palace of Soviets designed by Boris 
Iofan, co-architect of the Pavilion. The 
model is one seventy-fifth of its natural 
size. For its facing 117,000 separate 
pieces of quartzite were required. The 
opening affords a glimpse into the vast 
hall that will seat 25,000. In an ad- 
joining room is a life size replica of a 
section of the Mayakovsky Station of 
the Moscow subway. 


Hall of Art 
From the Hall of Socialist City 


Planning, an escalator leads to the 
Hall of Art and the Theatre. 

In this hall is a representative selec- 
tion of Soviet painting and graphic 
arts. A large section is devoted to 
handicraft art, carved and lacquered 
woodwork, inlaid work, painted pan- 
els, decorated articles, laces and em- 
broideries, rugs and woven linen, ivory 
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and bone carving by the peoples of the 
Soviet Far North. This exhibit shows 
graphically how, far from dying out 
as a result of industrialization, handi- 
craft work is developing anew, and 
ancient craft skills are being applied 
to fresh new motifs from Soviet life. 

While the work of some of our best 
artists and sculptors is shown, this 
hall does not claim to show Soviet art 
in all its richness and variety. That 
would be impossible. Rather, this ex- 
hibit emphasizes the place and the sig- 
nificance of art in the life of the coun- 
try, its closeness to the people, the role 
of the artist in the Soviet state. The 
spectator will see to what extent art 
is the concern of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and how the artist is rooted in 
the people, serving them, drawing sus- 
tenance and inspiration from them. 

Soviet theatrical art is shown through 
model stage sets showing some of the 
leading Soviet theatrical productions 
among them “Virgin Soil” of the Bol- 
shoy Theatre, “Earth,” of the Art 
Theatre, and models of sets from the 
theatres of Georgia, Uzbekistan and 
other union republics where national 
art has been reborn since the Revolu- 
tion. 


Hall of Science, Literature, Press 


On the same level as the two pre- 
ceding ones is the Hall of Science, 
Literature and the Press. Here are 
shown the leading writers and the 
greatest scientists of the Soviet Union, 
and exhibits of their work. 

The general theme of this hall is the 
organic connection between science, 
literature, the press and the people, and 
the aim of the Government to make 
knowledge and art available to every- 
one, 

Especially emphasized is the organic 
connection between science and prac- 
tice, the wide application of science in 
the development of the socialist econ- 
omy, and the use of science to serve the 
people, 

In the center of the Hall of Science, 
Literature and the Press is a large 
granite statue, “Lenin at Work” by 
Merkuroy. In the same hall is a stat- 
ue of Gorky by V. I. Mukhina who 
made the statue on the Paris pavilion, 
and two large canvases: “Lenin and 
Gorky” by Yefanov and “Stalin and 
Gorky” by Gerasimov. ‘There is a 
large display of books published in the 
Soviet Union, charts showing the cir- 
culation and popularity of various 
types of books and brief biographies of 
leading Soviet authors. One stand is 


devoted to the chief works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Others show 
the publications of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Soviet belles 
lettres, classic and modern, and chil- 
dren’s literature. The publication of 
children’s books, by the way, has in- 
creased in about the same proportion 
as industrial production. In 1913, 
7,000,000 copies of children’s books 
were published. In 1937, 60,000,000. 
Other exhibits and charts show the role 
and significance of the press in the 
Soviet Union, the growing circulation 
of newspapers and magazines of all 
types in all sections of the country. 

In addition to the regular press, 
there are exhibits of new kinds of 
journalism typical of Socialist democ- 
racy—the wall newspapers that are 
edited and issued by the people them- 
selves in every factory, farm, office, 
cultural or social institution, and even 
by groups exploring in the high Pa- 
mirs or wintering in the Arctic. There 
is one issued by Red Army men at the 
time they drove the invaders from 
Lake Hassan last summer. 


Unity of the Soviet Peoples 


The next exhibit in the main pavil- 
ion sums up all the other exhibits of 
the Pavilion. It is in the form of a 
panorama 265 feet long, and has for 
its theme the land of the Soviets, and 
the unity and friendship of all its many 
peoples. ‘The background represents 
the whole country with all its varied 
natural features. And against this 
background rise the structures of the 
socialist era: new cities, industrial cen- 
ters, collective farms, state farms, hy- 
droelectric stations, canals. 

The painting, which is the collec- 
tive work of twenty artists under the 
direction of F. F. Fedorovsky and V. 
N. Yakovlev, is in several planes. In 
the foreground are some eight hun- 
dred portraits, painted from life, of 
representatives of the many nationali- 
ties who live harmoniously together in 
the USSR. They: include factory 
workers, collective farmers, teachers, 
poets, actors, artists. Flanking this 
great brotherhood of peoples, are 
groups, in high relief, of Red Army 
and Navy men, tank drivers, aviators, 
—defenders, of the Soviet people and 
the new life they have built. In the 
center is the Palace of Soviets with 
columns of Soviet people marching to- 
ward it. 


The Arctic Pavilion 
Here the original tent of the Papa- 








nin expedition is on display, with all 
of their equipment. The visitor will 
be transported to that precarious block 
of floating ice on which the four So- 
viet scientists spent nine months. In 
the same pavilion the whole story of 
the Conquest of the Soviet Arctic will 
be told in a series of other exhibits. 

Outside is the plane in which our 
great flyer, Valery Chkalov, made the 
first transpolar flight to this country. 


Special mention should be made of 
the indoor cinema theatre of our Pa- 
vilion, seating 300, in which revivals 
of Soviet cinema classics and new So- 
viet films are being shown regularly. 


So step by step the visitor to the 
World’s Fair will make the acquain- 
tance of a country about which up 
until now he has heard more that was 
false than true. He will see no adver- 
tising, no sensational striving for effect. 
But the calmness, the assurance, the 
confidence of the Socialist Government, 
its achievements in the economic sphere, 
the well-being and culture of the Soviet 
people—these things will be apparent 
to everyone who visits the Pavilion. 
And in order to understand how all 
this was brought about, it is only 
necessary to return to the first exhibits. 
These are devoted to the social and 
governmental structure of the USSR. 
They are very simple. They explain 
the nature of the Soviet Government, 
they show the administration of the 
Soviet land, and their essence is ex- 
pressed in the fourteen words of the 
first article of the Stalinist Constitu- 
tion, which shine over the entrance 
court: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is a Socialist State of work- 
ers and peasants.” 
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the entire southern half of Iceland, 
from the eastern to the western end. 
Icebergs gleamed in the sea below, 
plenty of them. As we approached 
Reykjavik it again became cloudy. 

It seemed to me that we should 
soon be over the city. The hand of 
the radio compass swung sharply. This 
indicated the nearness of a radio sta- 
tion. But time passed very slowly, and 
still no sign of Reykjavik. Obviously 
the wind was blowing strongly against 
us. 

Below nothing was visible save snow, 
icebergs and a single road along the 
south-western shore of the island. It 
must be very dreary living there! 

Finally the hand of the radio com- 
pass swung sharply again. Reykjavik 
at last! At an aerial speed of 205 
miles an hour, we actually averaged 
about 174 miles an hour from Moscow 
to Reykjavik. That meant that every 
hour about 31 miles was lost to the 
winds, 

The next stage was from Reykjavik 
to the Farewell promontory on the 
southern tip of Greenland. We have 
put 2,175 miles behind us and lost 
about 370 miles because of the head- 
winds, 

I didn’t care much for the western 
coast of Iceland. We simply couldn’t 
get away from it. For a long time after 
leaving Reykjavik we continued to fly 
along that coast. In the rare breaks 
in the clouds the coast kept appearing. 

Now the weather is suddenly be- 
coming worse. Judging from the char- 
acter of the clouds it is not difficult to 
determine the direction and area of the 
cyclone which is directly on our course 
to Cape Farewell. I decide to skirt 
the cyclone on the right, making use 
of favorable winds. I write Gordienko 
a note to that effect and he agrees 
with me. 

It is completely cloudy. The alti- 
tude of the plane increases. We are 
now flying at a height of 23,000 feet. 
Gordienko attempts to “catch” the bea- 
con of Angmagsalik on the radio com- 
pass, but nothing comes of it. Appar- 
ently the station there is not very 
powerful. 

The height of the clouds decreases. 
Breaks appear. Beneath the plane the 
completely ice covered Danish Straits 
are visible. I thought of Papanin and 
the whole brave foursome of Soviet 
polar explorers and the final chapter of 
their life on the ice—somewhere along 





KOKKINAKI’S FLIGHT (Continued from page 24) 


here, quite near. During the drift of 
the North Pole station, I thought a 
great deal about the conditions under 
which they had to work but now as I 
look below, I realize that all our 
imaginings were nothing compared to 
the reality. It must have been rough 
living there! Just solid masses of ice. 
Even from our height the blocks of 
ice heaped one upon the other, the hill- 
ocks and the great cracks are visible. 
And the Papaninites on their drifting 
ice-floe, must have been even more con- 
scious of the unpleasant features of the 
landscape. Yes, that was real heroism! 

What is that ahead? It’s almost un- 
believable—can it really be Greenland ? 
So near? White craggy hills. Their 
sharp peaks stand out clearly against 
the horizon and are plainly visible. 
Marvelous! Only a short time ago we 
were “hanging around” over Iceland: 
I even lost patience and wrote Gordi- 
enko a note: ““When will we tear our- 
selves away from Iceland?” And then 
suddenly—Greenland ! 

What a wind. I figured out that in 
approximately twenty minutes we 
would reach the shores of Greenland. 
But it didn’t work out that way. 
Twenty minutes passed and another 
twenty and still another twenty but we 
couldn’t get to the shore. Then I re- 
membered the so-called phenomenon of 
refraction. That is why we saw the 
Farrar Islands. That is why we saw 
Iceland for so long both approaching 
and leaving it. That is why we saw 
Greenland so soon and why we flew 
for so long towards its shores. 


III. Landing on Miscou Island 


Now new watery expanse was below 
us, incidentally, the last which we were 
to cross. We had already been sixteen 
hours in the air. 

Our hands and feet were slowly be- 
coming frozen. I believe that this was 
not so much from cold as from sitting 
immobile in one’s seat—you can’t get 
up and stretch; your limbs become 
numb. We were warmly dressed. We 
had on woolen underwear and fur fly- 
ing suits, which it should be remarked 
are very comfortable for long flights— 
they are very soft and light and do not 
impede one’s movements and are at the 
same time extraordinarily warm. Our 
suits were made of suede, squirrel lined 
and interlined with eider down. We 
wore woolen stockings and over them 
fur-lined boots. Gloves had to be peri- 


odically taken off when eating, jotting 
down notes, etc. 

The flight from Cape Farewell 
started out well with good visibility 
and, apparently, with fair winds. Just 
at that time we received a weather re- 
port saying that we would have to cross 
a cyclonic area between Greenland and 
Labrador. And indeed we soon saw 
signs of bad weather ahead. A very in- 
teresting picture was presented by two 
adjacent cyclones between which we 
decided to hold our course, veering 
slightly towards the left centre so as 
to take advantage of the strong tail 
winds. 

Something absolutely incredible hap- 
pened. Exactly two hours after leaving 
Cape Farewell we reached the shores 
of Labrador. The distance is 621 
miles. We covered this distance in 
two hours at an average speed of 310 
miles an hour. I was astounded and 
decided that this was the time that we 
could make up in speed for the time 
lost from head winds. Below us were 
the grim shores of Labrador, but we 
only saw the tops of mountains sharply 
outlined; the shore beneath was not 
visible. 

I was inexpressibly delighted with 
the speed we reached during that part 
of the flight and thought that, if it were 
to continue this way, we would com- 
plete our trip in short order. But as 
soon as we reached the shores of Labra- 
dor the weather became appreciably 
worse. We entered thick, unbroken 
clouds, began to fly higher, reaching a 
height of 29,500 feet, and during four 
hours of uninterrupted flying at this 
height at a temperature of —54°F, we 
did not once see the ground. We con- 
tinued to fly on the basis that such 
weather must shortly end and we would 
then be able to determine the direction 
and velocity of the winds. But this 
“shortly” meant exactly four hours. 

Beneath us the clouds are getting 
darker. ... 

e 

Our supply of oxygen is exhausted. 
We are informed that because of the 
low ceiling, New York is not permit- 
ting planes to land. The airport there 
is closed, so we cannot proceed there. 
We come out of the clouds to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. We can only hazily 
make out the outlines of the shore. 
Below everything is enveloped in fog. 
Gordienko writes: “Beneath us is ice 
and some water.” We come down 
close to the earth. Below us there sud- 
denly appears something resembling a 
small island. We descend still lower 
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and I see that there is no island but 
just a mass of ice. ‘This means that 
we can’t land but must go on, 

I change our course westward for 
there must be land. Suddenly almost 
directly below us I see the outlines of 
a little island. A beacon appears. Fly- 
ing close to the ground, we can occa- 
sionally make out houses flashing by. 
On the whole, however, the visibility 
is exceptionally bad. Nothing could 
be made out 800 or 900 feet away. I 
begin to scout for a landing place on 
the island. The,island is all covered 
with woods and marshes. We must de- 
cide if the ice over the swamp will 
hold if we land on it. But I can dis- 
cern that the ice is uneven and that 
between the shore and the middle of 
the swamp there is some sort of a dark 
line. I believe that this must be water, 
therefore we can’t land. 

Again I fly towards the shore. From 
a height of about thirty-two feet it 
seems to be ideally even and perfectly 
safe for landing. But when the plane 
descends to a height of around ten to 
fifteen feet, I notice some sort of dark 
spots which plainly indicate the un- 
evenness of the ice. ‘This means that 
we can’t land here either. 
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Where shall we land? Gordienko 
is seated in front. With a bad landing 
the nose of the plane will be smashed 
and maybe the co-pilot too. Bad busi- 
ness! In short, I spent about thirty 
minutes looking for a suitable landing 
place. I finally decided to land on 
the edge of the ice along the shore. I 
chose a spot where the shore was most 
even, shut off the motor and began to 
glide. 

When we were not more than six 
feet above the earth and the plane was 
already in a horizontal position, I saw 
on the left the contour of the shore 
with what appeared to be a fairly even 
surface. Not having a great reserve 
of speed, I immediately turned left and 
almost at the moment of turning, the 
plane touched the ground. 

It taxied along the ground for about 
300 feet and the plane’s right motor 
became entangled in some kind of sea- 
weed, turned right and stopped. Be- 
hind my head was a collapsible boat, 
and in it was stored a metal tank. All 
this together made quite a solid pack- 
age. As the plane came to an abrupt 
halt, this “package” slipped and hit me 
in the back of the head. At the same 
time the steering wheel made a pass 
at me and hit me in the breast. ‘The 
result was a sort of “combined” blow. 
' ery out: . 

“‘Gordienko—safe ?” 

“Safe,” answers Gordienko. 

“Well then, we’ve arrived, let’s get 
out!” 

We climb out of the plane and look 
around. We have landed on soft, 
marshy ground. Next to us is a swamp 
covered with a thick layer of ice and 
snow. My first thought was to an- 
nounce our landing by means of the 
emergency radio for this. It was in 
the rear of the fuselage but the lower 
part of it, where the access to the ap- 
paratus was, was so close to the ground 
that one could not crawl in after it. 

About thirty or forty minutes after 
our landing some people came up— 
Canadians, inhabitants of this island. 
We asked them to telegraph our where- 
abouts to New York. Gordienko took 
out the rubber boat, inflated it and I 
stretched out in it and almost immedi- 
ately fell asleep. 

I was awakened about midnight by 
the Canadians who told us that the 
telegram to New York had been sent. 
They brought food but I wasn’t hun- 
gry. I looked at myself—there was a 
thick layer of hoar-frost covering me 
but I had slept without feeling the 
cold. Gordienko at that time was sleep- 





ing in the plane. I told the Canadians 
(we “talked” with our hands and 
fingers) that I didn’t want to eat but 
wanted to sleep some more. I turned 
on the other side and again fell asleep, 

In the morning we began to draw up 
our results. We completed our flight 
over the ocean. In 22 hours and 5 
minutes of flying we covered about 
5,000 miles, the maximum height was 
29,500 feet; the lowest temperature, 
-54°F, 

Briefly the following may be added: 

It is completely feasible to establish 
two-way aerial connections between 
Moscow and America. There are suff- 
cient places along the way which can 
be used as air bases. ‘The route has 
some bad meteorological features, such 
as the continuous west to east direction 
of the winds, and there is very meagre 
service from the weather bureaus espe- 
cially in the regions of Iceland, Green- 
land and Labrador. 

The flight demonstrated that it is 
evidently necessary to fly at great alti- 
tude, which necessitates the use of 
hermetically sealed cabins. Aviation 
technique is on a sufficiently high level 
to make such trips completely reliable, 

It is interesting to note a fact that 
I was made conscious of in America. 
I found that a number of highly quali- 
fied flyers, with complete mastery of 
aviation technique, regarded me with 
great envy. They stated frankly that 
such flights as these were only possible 
in our country because, no matter how 
urgent their desires, they did not them- 
selves have the means to accomplish 
them; and those who had sufficient 
money for them did not want to or- 
ganize such flights. 

Howard Hughes accomplished his 
flight in 1938 because he himself had 
sufficient funds for the expedition. But 
for an ordinary mortal, no matter how 
brilliant a pilot he may be, it is im- 
possible to do anything of the sort be- 
cause of lack of money. There is no- 
where to turn for help, since in America 
people having money wish to finance 
only such undertakings which will 
bring about immediate, tangible finan- 
cial gains. 

This circumstance sharply differenti- 
ates our country from all others. Here 
is an exceptionally clear example of the 
conditions and opportunities available 
in our country to everyone who desires 
to work. That person will always re- 
ceive the warmest support and coopera- 
tion of the whole people, the Govern- 
ment, the Party and Comrade Stalin. 

Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin. 
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CREATING A PEOPLE’S ART (Continued from page 43) 


respect what is best from the past. 
But youth is constantly pushing up- 
ward. Here lies the strength and the 
promise of Soviet art.” 


An Avalanche of Light and Color 


HE same urge toward the epic 
and the monumental is, of course, 
discernible in Vassily P. Yefanov’s 
paintings at the Pavilion, especially 
the huge mural containing scores of 
portraits of leading Soviet people in 
all walks of life—famous actors, writ- 
ers, miners, railroad workers, weavers, 
singers, scientists, farmers whose names 
and faces are known to every child in 
the union. In sheer size, it is one of 
the biggest canvases in the world. 
Yefanov made the original sketch and 
worked with the group of eleven art- 
ists who painted this immense canvas. 
They worked for one month only on 
this project; whereas, according to 
Yefanov himself, a year would not be 
too much to do full artistic justice to 
the theme. This mural has a particu- 
lar function in the Pavilion, that of 
representing the whole Soviet people 
welcoming the visitors, and this func- 
tion it performs magnificently. For it 
does overwhelm the spectator as he 
first enters the Pavilion with an ava- 
lanche of light and color and laughing, 
smiling, joyous faces. One does get 
the sense of being greeted by a happy, 
hospitable, democratic folk, by thou- 
sands and thousands of them. Yefanov, 
the son of an illiterate shepherd is 
bright, cheerful, optimistic and with no 
end of ambitious plans for the future. 
As regards the mural, he said, in part: 
“By arranging the people in natural 
groups, I tried to show our essential 
democracy, how in our country differ- 
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ent kinds of people are comrades and 
friends—Djambul with Chkalov and 
Papanin, Stakhanov with Demchenko 
and Academician Bakh, worker with 
scientist and artist, peasant with stu- 
dent and flyer, and so on—com- 
binations of people of different pro- 
fessions and interests and nationali- 
ties and ages; and behind them the 
whole sea of Soviet people who tomor- 
row will themselves be Heroes of the 
USSR and Order Bearers.” 

Yefanov was eager that Americans 
should understand that all eleven artists 
who participated shared equally both 
in the work and in the credit. And 
he insisted that if I mentioned the 
mural I give the names of all the art- 
ists who took part, so here they are: 
Vassily P. Yefanov, painter, and brig- 
ade leader; Arkadi A. Plastov, Alex- 
ander Bubnov, Vladimir Odintsov, and 
Taras Gaponenko, painters; Georgi 
Niskii and Vassily Krynev, landscape 
artists; Dimenti Shmarinov, Constan- 
tin Rotov, Mikhail Sidorov, Alexey 
Lavrov, graphic artist. 

There are also several examples of 
Yefanov’s individual work in the ex- 
hibit in which he has recorded in faith- 
ful, rich detail incidents of special sig- 
nificance in Soviet life, and writers, 
actors and leaders loved by the people. 


“Hero of Our Times” 


UT the most striking example of 

the epic quality of contemporary 
Soviet art is certainly the stainless steel 
figure rising from the austerely-fash- 
ioned red marble pylon in front of the 
Pavilion. It is 69 feet tall—the foot 
alone measures 8.7 feet. It repre- 
sents a Soviet worker, holding aloft in 
one hand a five-pointed ruby star, 
which is a replica of the stars that 
shine above the Moscow Kremlin and 
measures about ten and a half feet in 
diameter. This gigantic figure dom- 
inates the Fair grounds, attracting 
hosts of spectators, evoking involun- 
tary outcries of surprise and admira- 
tion. 

“T wanted to create the typical man 
of the Soviet epoch,” said Andreyev. 
“Naturally, I made him young, about 
twenty-two; for he was born with the 
Revolution. He is a true son of his 
great people—a harmonious combina- 
tion of physical and _ intellectual 
strength. He is the representative of 








our great Stalinist times. Simply and 
proudly he raises aloft the ruby star 
and courageously and confidently looks 
forward. Ahead he sees broad and 
blue horizons, and the road leading to 
the happiness of all mankind.” 

As he spoke, my mind harked back 
to the Russian literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, when the famous Rus- 
sian poet Lermontov wrote his novel, 
“The Hero of Our Times.” Indeed, 
Russian literature was full of such 
“heroes.” Almost every decade had its 
own. Beginning with Griboiedoy’s 
Chatsky, there followed a whole line of 
typical “heroes’”—Pushkin’s Eugene 
Onyegin; Turgeniev’s’ Rudin; Gon- 
charov’s Oblomov; Tolstoy’s Nekhlu- 
dov; Dostoyevsky’s Ivan Karamazov, 
etc. 

Now the Soviet writers, too, have 
been struggling for years to create the 
typical hero of their time. (The writer 
who by popular agreement has come 
nearest the goal is the late Nikolai Os- 
trovsky in his immortal young Bolshe- 
vik Pavel Korchagin.) Painters, sculp- 
tors, dramatists, poets have all been 
deliberately striving toward the crea- 
tion of the “hero of our time,” the 
“typical man of the Soviet epoch.” But 
there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the Soviet hero, and the numer- 
ous Russian ‘heroes’ of the past. They 
were, as a rule, rootless aristocrats, un- 
happy among their own and not be- 
longing anywhere else; they were in- 
effectual talkers, vaccilators, weaklings 
—typical products of a brutal regime 
that allowed little opportunity for the 
practical application and development 
of their intellectual and moral poten- 
tialities. The Soviet hero is deeply 
rooted in the masses, is one of the 
masses. He is effectual. He too, 
can talk, of course; but his talk is not 
a substitute for action—it leads to ac- 
tion; just as his ideas are not a sub- 
stitute for practice, but spring from 
practice and in turn illumine it. He is 
a man of determination and energy, 
whose will and energy are part of and 
augmented by the will and energy of 
millions. Everywhere and always, in 
field, in mine, in factory, in the air, 
under the water, in the arid steppes of 
Central Asia or the frozen wastes of 
the Arctic, on the battlefield near Lake 
Khassan, or on the borders facing the 
Fascists in the West, this typical man 
of the Soviet epoch, this hero of today 
is an indefatigable fighter for Socialism, 
for the World of Tomorrow, a world 
where the gap between mental and 
manual labor is closed. 
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TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
OF 
SOVIET TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


The coming tourist season will 
mark the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of Intourist, Inc. A number 
of unusually attractive travel oppor- 
tunities will be offered to foreign 
visitors in celebration of this event. 
Additional sightseeing will be fea- 
tured for travelers all over the Soviet 
Union, although Moscow will be the 
focus of attention with scores of gay 
events and the long-awaited All-Union 
Agricultural Exposition. 


Intourist, Inc., began its cooperation 
with the Soviet Travel Bureau at the 
time of the latter’s establishment in 
April 1929. Immediately offices were 
organized all over the world for the 
accommodation of the influx of foreign 
visitors. 


Intourist, Inc., is in complete charge 
of every phase of travel in the Soviet 
Union: all transportation whether by 
air, rail or water. hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing, etc. It maintains fleets of sight- 
seeing cars and motorbuses in Cities 
all over the Soviet Union. It has 
staffs of hundreds of guide-interpre- 
ters, mostly girls, who are specially 
trained for their positions, in a spe- 
cialized institute whose course takes 
three to four years to complete. 


Providing travel service in the larg- 
est country in the world is not without 
its difficulties. Intourist, Inc., however, 
has maintained a highly centralized 
and highly efficient organization. 
It has at various times organized 
cruises to the Arctic regions on an ice- 
breaker, tours to Soviet Central Asia 
(following the Golden Route to 
Samarkand). It has organized hunting 
and mountaineering parties. It 
arranges for crossings on the famed 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and operates 
a new hotel near the summit of Mt. 
Elbrus, Europe’s highest mountain. Its 
primary function, however, has been 
to provide facilities for the tens of 
thousands of American and other 
foreign visitors to the USSR. 


The main office of INTOURIST, 
INC., is at 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. It has branch offices in 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 














guides. Over one thousand painters 
and sculptors are decorating the 
grounds and the buildings. The great- 
est variety of materials has been util- 
ized in the construction of the pavilions 
—-stainless steel, aluminum, plate glass, 
mirrors, all kinds of wood and brick 
and concrete and marble and granite. 
The architects are all young people re- 
cently graduated from the Soviet 
schools, representing every national 
group in the great Union of Soviet 
Republics. ‘The architecture is color- 
ful and strikingly original. 

As the visitor approaches the main 
entrance to the grounds, the first thing 
that strikes his eye is an excellently 
executed statue of a man and a woman 
—an industrial worker and a member 
of a collective farm. The statue stands 
at the beginning of a broad avenue 
which leads to a vast and majestically 
simple triumphal arch with bas reliefs 
portraying the glory of free, collective 
labor. Passing through the arch and 
following “Tractor Avenue,” the vis- 
itor will see a colossal structure surg- 
ing upwards and culminating in a 
sculpture of a tractor driver and a col- 
lective farm woman, looming 192 feet 
above the ground. This is the Grain 
Pavilion, the main Pavilion at the Ex- 
position, which will display every kind 
of cereal and industrial crop cultivated 
in the USSR. ‘Then comes the riot- 
ously colorful “Collective Farm 
Square,” fringed by the pavilions of 
the eleven Constituent Republics and 
the various national Territories and 
Regions, each executed by its own 
artists and in its own national style. 
A trip through these pavilions will con- 
stitute something in the nature of a 
grand tour through the vast country, 
with every opportunity to study the 
economic and cultural growth of the 
various peoples inhabiting it. Among 
the most striking pavilions here are 
those of Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaid- 
jan, Uzbekistan, the Ukraine, Turk- 
menistan, and the Kirghizian Republic. 


*Mechanization Square” 


Going along the main avenue, the 
visitor enters ‘“Mechanization Square,” 
surrounded by pavilions dedicated to 
Mechanization, Melioration, Forestry, 
Livestock, Cotton, Sugar Beets, Sheep 
Breeding, etc. Alongside of this 
Square is a separate section consisting 
of several pavilions given to the food 


AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 








(Continued from page 59) 


industry—“Tea,” “Canned Goods,” 
“Meat,” “Beer,” “Ice Cream,” and 
others. Of these, the Mechanization 
Pavilion, made of concrete, glass and 
steel, and standing like a giant astride 
the main avenue, is the most impressive 
and original. It is 480 feet long and 
103 feet wide, and is capable of ac. 
commodating ten thousand visitors 
daily. The engineering industry of 
the USSR will have a great deal to 
show in this pavilion—a varied display 
of tractors with diesel and gas-generat- 
ing motors, the latest type of complex 
sowing machines, various machines for 
soil cultivation, the only ones of their 
kind in the world, harvester-combines 
and tractors for industrial crops, etc, 
Of great interest will be the new har- 
vester-combine produced by the Com- 
munard Works at Zaporozhye. Its 
cutting gear is twice as wide as that 
of the ordinary harvester-combine. 
Other interesting objects will be the 
machines for cultivating flax, hemp, 
beets and cotton. All these machines, 
270 different types in all, will be mov- 
ing past the public in a continuous 
procession along both sides of the main 
avenue—an arrangement made possible 
by the introduction of a special hy- 
draulic-belt system, consisting of pon- 
toons floating along an annular canal. 
The belts move on terrace-like eleva- 
tions, under which are _ ingeniously 
built-in lecture halls and study rooms. 

All the pavilions are equipped with 
special sound projectors which will 
demonstrate films on popular science. 
Many of these films have aroused in- 
tense interest among the collective farm 
delegations who have visited the expo- 
sition under construction. The films 

(Continued on page 76) 
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OFFERS TIMELY NEW BOOKS 






1. THE NEW INQUISITION 


by Konrad Heiden. the amazing story of frightful persecution in 
Germany which shocked and horrified the whole civilized world. ‘‘The sort 
of book every American should read.’’—Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 50¢ 


2. HOW SOCIALISM WORKS 


by J obn Strachey. A sound and simply written analysis which deals 
not only with the differences between Socialism, Communism, and Cap- 
italism in theory, but with their vital differences in practice. Including a 
bibliography. 50¢ 


3. PEACE IT’S WONDERFUL 


by William Saroyan. A new collection of unforgettable short stories 
by the daring young man on the literary trapeze. 50¢ 


4. SECRET ARMIES: 
The New Technique of Nazi Warfare 


by ] obn L. Spivak. An ace reporter exposes Hitler’s undeclared war 
on the Americas. The documented story of Nazi propaganda. 50¢ 


5. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann's daughter.teveals the astonishing facts 
about education under the Nazis and what it is doing to Germany’s chil- 
dren. ‘‘Sensational but documented.”"—Time. Introduction by Thomas 
Mann. 50¢ 


6. LIFE INSURANCE: Investing in Disaster 


by Mort and E. A. Gilbert. Are you paying too much for life in- 
surance? You may be, unless you have read and acted on the sane advice 
offered here. 75¢ 


7.THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK 


by C. B. Smith. The most complete book of its kind . . . for anyone 
who wants to build, buy or repair a home. With more than 200 illustra- 
tions. ‘‘Detailed and exact advice.’’—Washington Star. 75¢ 


8. PRACTICAL BIRTH CONTROL METHODS 


by Norman E. Himes, P. b.D. a practical manual prepared with 
the medical collaboration of Dr. Abraham Stone. Introduction by R. L. 
Dickinson. Foreword by Havelock Ellis. For the use of medical and allied 
professions only. 95¢ 


9. ALL THE BRAVE 


Sixty drawings by Luis Quintanilla, With text by Elliot Paul and Jay 
Allen, and a preface by Ernest Hemingway. A must item for artists and 
collectors by a great artist who is also a great soldier. 


FREE EXAMINATION: If you aren’t delighted with these books 


you ‘can return them within 5 days for a full refund. 
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that have aroused the greatest enthy. 
siasm were “The Story of Silk,” “Ag. 
kania-Nova” (a_ reservation in the 
Ukraine where new types of animals 
are developed through cross-breeding) 
one demonstrating the work of the late 
Ivan Michurin, the “Russian Bur. 
bank,” and the “Golden Fleece,” a film 

about the work of the combine-harves. 

ter operator Alexander Oskin, Deputy 

to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 

The work accomplished by Oskin alate 

on a harvester-combine in 1938 was 

equivalent to the work of 1,637 people 

373 horses, 25 reaping machines, 25 

threshing machines, and 40 grain sort. 

ers; or, in terms of the old standards, 

the equivalent of the work of 3,325 

people! 

Many paths radiate from Mechani- 
zation Square. Decorated with beauti- 
fully designed boards on which the 
names of all the distinguished collective 
and individual participants in the expo- 
sition are prominently inscribed, the 
“Path of Honor” runs past two elabo- 
rate panoramas reproducing in scrupu- 
lous and realistic detail village life in 
pre-revolutionary days and terminates 
with the fascinating section “The 
Countryside Today,” which occupies 
about 30 acres. Here one can see a 
typical machine and tractor station, a 
village Soviet, the administration build- 
ing of a collective farm, a village sec- 
ondary school, a collective farm mater- 
nity home, créches, a village club and 
village theater, and many other things 
which were utterly inconceivable in the 
past, but have, since the revolution, be- 
come the commonplaces of village life. 

Among the other interesting features 
of the Exposition will be several tele- 
vision sets (a new television screen 
measuring 3.2 x 3.8 feet will be able to 
cater to an audience of about one hun- 
dred and fifty) ; four moving picture 
theaters, one of which will be the big- 
gest in the USSR, with a seating capa- 
city of 5,000; three play houses with a 
total seating capacity of 7,500; where 
the best collective farm amateurs indi- 
vidually and in groups, will present the 
folk arts of the various nationalities in 
the Union—plays, songs, dances, and 
performances on national instruments. 

People who expect to visit Moscow 
this year or next may look forward to 
a unique and thrilling experience. For 
unlike any other Exposition, this will 
be a vividly concentrated record of a 
revolutionary struggle and triumph so 
vast and so meaningful as to affect radi- 
cally the entire course of man’s history 
for many centuries to come. 
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Bendix Avia- 
tion Radio 
Equipment 
for airplanes 
and flying 
fields 


Eclipse 
Aviation 
Starters, 
Generators 
and other 
electrical 
com- 


Pioneer Aircraft 
Instruments for 
Navigation and 
Flight Control 


Bendix 
Aircraft 
Spark Plugs 
—noted for 
extreme 
dielectric 
and thermal 
efficiency 


Bendix-Scintilla 
Aircraft Magnetos 


Bendix 
Pneudraulic 
Shock Struts 
and 
Airplane 
Wheels 

and Brakes 


Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors 
— overwhelmingly world’s 
favorite 


That all who fly may 


tly more safely, surely! 


yep obberor-botar-velo Molvaccic-belebbelombl-miael-Mbl-1-Meo)alsi-selobb as Jest bhor 
ment on every air transport line in America, as well as on 
the vast majority of all aircraft flown, both civilian and 
jeebbbbcbaramoloreK=lolbUl-lomol-hia-velomeblopohar-bhabbel- Bebo sbelemel-seel-betor: 
jeeK=You oX- bob Kor-¥ U-b oXe UN =3K-1ol0 a Ker-0UN->-<el-30K-5 eKol- Ro) ame st- moblog el-11: 
order. Bendix equipment, we believe, fulfills these 
requirements to the greatest possible degree. Continued 
development, improvement and invention keeps Bendix 


equipment always in advance of the industry's needs. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


CHICAGO . SOUTH BEND : NEW YORK 


Bendix Manufactures: Bendix Radio Flight-Contro 
Fields * Eclipse Aviation Starter nenerators, Dynamotors, | 


Meters, Vacuum Instrument Pumps, De-Icer Equipment, et Le sX-beLobb ation b LS 0t- We. Ubdetd. ba 


»ndix Aircratt Spark Plugs and Radio Shielding ¢ Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors * 
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NEWEST 
PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION! 
Hardy Plants for the Northwest 






















We offer the most complete stock in 
America by Prof. N. E. Hansen and 
Carl A. Hansen, who have been to 
Russia and Siberia a number of times 
collecting hardy plants and seed for in- 
troduction in America and for hybrid- 
izing with the best American varieties. 
Write for our Free Spring Catalogue 
offering many of these Newest Plant 
Introductions. 


SPECIAL! 3 New Shilka Everbloom- 
ing Orchid Iris from East Siberia, 
25c Postpaid, if you mention Soviet 
Russia Today. 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 
Brookings South Dakota 
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LINGUAPHONE 





This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read 
any of 23 foreign languages in an in- 
credibly short time. Endorsed by leading 
university professors and thousands of 
men and women as the quickest, simplest 
and most thorough language method. 
Send for catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
24 Rockefeller Center New York City 
























AMALGAMATED 


Bank of New York 


11 Union Square 
New York City 
















































































F.A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York Cits 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
s 























We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 
reasonable prices. Union shop 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 












































DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT AND HOW 
TO CURE IT 
240 Pages. $1.00, Postpaid 


ALFRED P. SCHOLZ, M.D. 
177 Lincoln Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE DEDICATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


‘The Soviet people are not impressed 
by threats. Neither do they beg for al- 
liances. ‘They are prepared to cooper- 
ate on a basis of complete reciprocity 
and equal obligations with powers 
which are interested in the maintenance 
of peace and who feel themselves 
threatened by aggression.” 

Mayor LaGuardia, who rose to the 
strains of “Hail to the Chief,” played 
by the band, congratulated the USSR 
on its acceptance of the invitation to 
participate in the Fair, “and on not 
having withdrawn once you had ac- 
cepted.” 

“Apparently,” he said, “you were 
sure you had something to show.” 

As the addresses came to a close, 
Ambassador Oumansky rose, and ofh- 
cially declared the Soviet Pavilion open 
to the public. 

The band played “The Internation- 
al.” Thirteen hundred people stood 
up in the amphitheatre. Men bared 
their heads; children stood in quiet 
gravity. A full breeze carried the 
strains of the Soviet anthem beyond the 
amphitheatre, out to the Pavilion’s 
roped-off entrance steps where hun- 
dreds of people waited to be admitted 
to the exhibit halls. Out here, too, 
a respectiful silence settled over the 
crowd. 

As the music rose to a crescendo, 
pride shone in the eyes of the Soviet 
architects, engineers, artists, sculptors 
—all those connected with the design 
and construction of this Pavilion, a 
monumental example of labor as “a 
matter of honor, a matter of glory.” 
And, in the eyes of others—spectators, 
newspapermen, foreign dignitaries— 
there was an unmistakable admiration; 
admiration for a people whose skillful 
and tireless endeavor have resulted in 
the erection of a Pavilion so artistic in 
conception, so dignified and noble in 
theme, so magnificent in execution. 

After the last stirring bars of “The 
International,” the audience streamed 
through the open glass doors to the ex- 
hibit halls, demonstrating the life of 
170 million people in a land in which 
is clearly defined a blooming and flour- 
ishing “world of tomorrow.” <A me- 
morable day — Wednesday, May 17, 
1939—the day on which the American 
people and the New York World’s 
Fair saluted the people of the Soviet 
Union, and paid homage to their splen- 
did creation, the Pavilion of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 











ROBERT FORSYTHE 
(Continued from page 60) 


Anybody sending in a stamped, self. 
addressed envelope will receive a let- 
ter from my wife saying that never in 
the history of the world has there been 
such fried chicken and never such ice- 
cream. On days when we are blue, we 
sit down and think of that and experi- 
ence immediate relief. Which is just 
to say that if they have a chef like that 
at the restaurant in the Pavilion (it 
hadn’t opened yet when I was there), 
you'll learn other things about the So- 
viet Union you hadn’t expected. 

The right tower of the semi-circle 
has a movie theatre, also reached by 
elevator. When you come out of that 
and think you’ve seen everything, some- 
body is bound to remind you of the 
other Soviet building and, in my opin- 
ion, the most interesting of all. It sits 
off about two hundred feet to the right 
and houses the Arctic exhibit. In front 
of it, poised in flight, is the plane in 
which the late Valery Chkalov made 
the first flight over the North Pole 
from Moscow to the United States. 
Inside the building is practically the 
whole history of the famous wintering 
party led by Ivan Papanin which spent 
eight months adrift on a polar icefloe, 
collecting scientific data. Everything 
is there—in its original state—the tent 
and actual equipment, sleds, skis, radio 
station, antennae, windmill, scientific 
instruments, a model of the Stalin Ice- 
Breaker, probably the most modern in 
existence. 

By this time, you’ll think I’ve gone 
off the deep end in my enthusiasm and 
perhaps I have. But for once you can 
check up on me. If I’m nuts you can 
easily find it out. All you need do ts 
go out and see the Soviet buildings at 
the Fair. I’ll wager you'll suppress a 
cry of “wowsie!” yourself when you 
see it. It really is something. 





A Permanent Investment 


GOLDEN’S BRIDGE 
COLONY _ S#iden’s Bridge, N. ¥. 


Westchester County 
(via N. Y. Central just one hour from N. Y. C.) 


For as little as $10 a month you can have 
an acre of land in this ideal colony. A 
beautiful 8-acre lake. Social, educational, 
recreational facilities; children’s play- 
groups. You are invited to participate in 
this unusual environment. Visit us this 
weekend. Ask for Rose Wynne. For 
further particulars write to: 


M. ZAKHEIM 
4708—39th Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Motorists: Use Route 22; in Golden's 
Bridge turn right to Route 138. No tolls, 
bridges or ferries. 























: AT THE SOVIET PAVILION 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1939 


: THE ART OF THE USSR: 


A collection of de luxe art folios, exquisite- 


. ly wrought in beautiful covers, especially 

t prepared for the World’s Fair Exhibit. 

e ALBUM OF SOVIET PAINTINGS: 

q Full color reproductions of 32 paintings by foremost Soviet Masters. 12 page 
. introductory text in English. Protected by individual covers with a descrip- 
‘ tion of each painting and sketch of artist's life and achievements. Paintings 
. of Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov, of Soviet life and activity. Size 11 x 14!/>. $5 
e 

e RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM : 

20 Masterpieces of 18th and 19th century Russian painting faithfully repro- 
duced in the full colors of the original. Binding is embossed with illustration 
' of the Museum. 8 page explanatory text in English. Each reproduction 


carries its own descriptive sheet, is handsomely mounted, ready for framing. 


Size 11 x 14l/. $5 


HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM ALBUM : 
The work of Michelangelo, da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Murillo and other famous masters of the 15th, 16th, 17th and 


18th centuries. 20 reproductions in full color with special 12 page explana- 
tory text in English. Beautifully mounted. Size I! x 14!/. $ 5 


THE LENIN ALBUM, De Luxe edition. I! x 14!/2......$5.00 THE ARTS OF THE PEOPLES OF THE USSR............ $ .50 


THE PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM. !! x 14....$5.00 FACSIMILES — Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin... $1.00 
TRETIAKOV GALLERY ALBUM. II x 14.................. $5.00 THE CONTIN Ad he USSR. Beautifully bound 
with embossed emblem. Illustrations in color. Silk 
MUSEUM OF NEW WESTERN ART ALBUM............ $7.50 tassel: In Russian, English, French, Spanish, Italian or 
Tee We WA... $ 50 IR vuxepicsinnsisicttniartiesihbanaaedaiaaaiaia aa 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE USSR: 


SOVIET AVIATION. Embossed, handsome binding with 
color illustrations. The progress of Soviet Aviation, its 
achievements and potentialities depicted in 175 strik- 
ing photographs. 10!/, x 16. 100 pp. ..........--.--.---- $1.25 








SOVIET SPORTS. 10!% x 16. 50 pp. 2. $ .50 


*WOMEN IN THE USSR. 10!/ x 16. 50 pp. ............ $ .50 


MOSCOW, the Capital of the Soviet State. 10%, x 16. 





ee ae ne eee d 
THE RED ARMY AND NAVY. Stirring photographs of PP $ 50 
the Red Army and Navy in action, in sports, a per CHILDREN OF THE USSR. 10!/% x 16. 50 pp. _....$ .50 
“ae a... peecseinbibinc —— THE SOVIET ARCTIC. 10! x 16. 65 pp. 2... $ .50 
THE FACTORY AND THE WORKER. 10%, x 16. POSTCARD ALBUMS: 24 postcards of Soviet Sculpture 
50 pp. .......------- , one $ 50 ES a ee OE $ .30 


COLLECTIVE FARMS. 1!0!/, x 16. 50 pp. ............-.---- $ .50 


48 postcards of color reproductions of Soviet artists..$. 75 


AT THESE BOOKSHOPS IN THE SOVIET PAVILION: 
in Left Wing in Hall of Culture in American Section 
le ee eee ee a 





“I Have Seen the Future 
and It Works!” 


—Lincoln Steffens 


If you are one of the privileged persons who has had.the good fortune 
to visit the Soviet Union — Jou lave,indeed seen the future -- and seen. 
it work. Perhaps you have had a glimpse of the achievements of the 
Soviet Union.at the magnificent Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
In either-event your eyes have opened on a new world, a world covering 
a sixth of the earth’s surface, where 170,500,000 people, held back by 


centuries 3h Tsarist oppression, are building a new, joyous life. 


Todly’ S ggchievements are brushed aside by the triumphs of tomor- 


row. History moves forward at lightning pace. And the vast Soviet 
; Union must be a focal point of interest for thinking people the world 
over. You cannot hope to keep abreast unless you are regularly in- 
formed of day by day’s swift progress in the USSR — the veritable world 
Of toniorrow. Every thoughtful American should be authentically in- 
formed on the Soviet peace policy, on the role of the USSR in world 
affairs, on Soviet progress in industry, agriculture, science, education, 
the arts. In addition to regular articles on these subjects by leading 
writers, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY conducts a special ‘Your Ques- 


tions Answered” Department as a service to its readers. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, the authoritative American magazine on 
the USSR, brings you the facts you want monthly. Here you will find 


reliable, truthful, up to the minute information on the most stimulating 








subject of our times. To introduce this magazine to new readers we 


make now a special offer. The regular price for a yeatly subscription is 
$1.50. Use coupon below and receive SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


monthly for a whole year for only $1.00. Subscribe today. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY | 
OFFER! 





